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GREENWOOD-AIRVAC 


DUAL-PURPOSE UNIT VENTILATORS. CONSIST OF EXTRACTORS 
AND INDUCERS WHICH OPERATE NATURALLY OR MECHANI- 
CALLY AS»e REQUIRED. 








THE¥ ARE SUPREMELY ADAPTABLE, AS APART FROM THEIR 

CONVENIENCE: AND VALUE AS SINGLE-UNIT VENTILATORS, A 

NUMBER WORKING: COLLECTIVELY -WILL PROVIDE A COMPLETE 
SYSTEM OF VENTILATION. 


UNITS ARE FITTED AT DIFFERENT POINTS VITAL TO THE CORRECT 

OPERATION OF THE SCHEME DESIGNED, THEIR COMBINED EFFORTS 

RESULTING IN A SIMPLE YET EXTREMELY EFFICIENT SYSTEM OF 

BALANCED AIR FLOW THROUGHOUT THE BUILDING, OR SECTION 
THEREOF, TO BE TREATED. 


EASILY, QUICKLY AND INEXPENSIVELY INSTALLED. 
RUNNING COSTS LOW. UPKEEP INFINITESIMAL. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DESIGN AND MANUFACTURE OF NATURAL EXTRACTORS AND INDUCERS, 
EXTERIOR -AND INTERIOR VENTILATORS, DIFFUSERS, FIXED AND MOVABLE LOUVRES, 
SHUTTERS AND EVERY KIND OF QUALITY FITTING. THE VENTILATION OF TRANSPORT BY 
G.A. “ SUPER" EXTRACTOR LAND, SEA OR AIR IS PROVIDED FOR BY AIRVAC, NUVAC, AND. TRIMSET VENTILATORS. 





GREENWOOD’S AND AIRVAC VENTILATING COMPANY, LTD. 
BEACON HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 


AIRVAC, LONDON. TELEPHONE : CHANCERY. 8135/6. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE SQUARES 


HE present deplorable condition of many of the 
squares from which the enclosing iron railings 
have been removed draws attention to the problem of 
what measures should be taken to restore these to a 
condition giving them their appropriate place among 
urban amenities. No uniform solution can be proposed 
as what would be desirable depends on a number of 
differing conditions ; the first and most important con- 
sideration being the character and use of the surrounding 
buildings. In a few cases these present an opportunity 
for replanning and the best use of open spaces might 
well be to pool them with the building sites and provide 
their equivalent, or even more, in the type of open space 
meeting the requirements of those being accommodated 
in the new plan, but in general the squares and gardens 
will retain their present areas and positions. 

The tendency to make these available to a wider 
public than has hitherto been customary is now an 
accepted principle and will fit in with the retention of 
open access to a large proportion, but such open access 
does not necessarily involve absence of enclosure ; 
indeed, this hag many disadvantages, not the least of 
them being an increased danger to children from passing 
traffic should they dash out from any point to retrieve 
an errant ball or for other reasons. In any case, as most 
of the squares are surrounded by roads open to traffic, 
the use of them as playgrounds should be under adequate 
control. 

Another consideration is the obvious fact that large 
and well-grown trees form a striking feature in many 
instances and these prevent drastic changes of character 
that might otherwise be desirable, though they would 
not preclude a systematic layout of footways as possible 
short cuts on diagonal lines, in place of those winding 
ones so dear to the heart of the “ landscapist ” of the 
Victorian era ; but here again the position of entrances 
should be carefully studied in relation to traffic condi- 
tions. 

The presence of trees adds to the problems of the 
gardener in deciding what can be done in the provision 
of hedges and floral embellishments and he will also be 
faced with the economic factor determining the relative 
labour involved in the various types of layout. Ex- 
perience of this will be in possession of the Parks depart- 
ments of the Local Authorities, who are likely to have a 
larger proportion of the smaller open spaces in their 
hands in the future. 

In making decisions as to what kind of treatment the 
squares should receive, the present use of the surrounding 
districts is the first consideration. In a number of 
cases, such as Bloomsbury, the large houses around are 
mostly occupied as business or professional offices, 
hotels or boarding-houses, and only a few permanent 
residents are left ; further west flats are taking the place 
of independent homes, while in the south-west area the 


changes are stillin progress. In all these cases the squares 
form a valuable feature where those from the surrounding 
buildings can take advantage of rest and a little exercise 
in the open air during their spare moments, and the 
treatment depends to some extent on the intensity of 
their use. Unobtrusive shelters should be provided and 
sometimes a café for light refreshments might be a 
desirable adjunct. A good provision of well-planned 
and well-drained paved area is suitable in our climate. 

In other quarters, still mainly residential, the squares 
could provide for games both for adults and children, 
and in the case where houses are converted into—or 
replaced by—flats it would be an advantage if the roadway 
between these and the open spaces could be eliminated, 
on the lines of some of the communal gardens in the 
Ladbroke Grove district. The question as to the ad- 
mission of the general public is best decided by the 
extent to which the specific areas can accommodate 
them; given an adequate provision of public open 
space, it may be convenient to limit the access to 
certain squares and gardens to those in proximity to them 
and still retain or provide an effective enclosure. 

It yet remains to consider the architectural aspect of 
the future programme for the squares. This, as in 
other matters, must be based on social demands, but 
there may be alternative methods of fulfilling these. 
Starting from the traditional enclosure by vertical iron 
railings, these have a value in balancing the appearance 
of the similar railings guarding the areas of the sur- 
rounding houses, Nothing would be architecturally 
superior to the sweeping oval of the Bedford Square 
railings, and their retention has no connection with the 
question as to whether such a square should be open to 
the public or not. Most of the large squares should 
retain a clearly marked line of demarcation even if it 
were only a low curb with a well-clipped hedge behind 
it ; the smaller ones could be paved with a formal pattern 
of enclosed flower beds, recessed seats and possibly a 
central monument or fountain. The plan should be 
related to the position of trees if these exist. 

One may hesitate to include the provision of parking 
space for cars in the programme for squares, but this 
may perhaps be justified in a definitely business area, 
and there are cases in which a falling level offers the 
opportunity to provide both a covered car park and a 
terraced garden over it. We are only just beginning 
to appreciate the possibilities of the variation in level as 
affording most valuable assistance in re-organising our 
plans and only a few illustrations of this, such as the 
Birmingham Civie Centre, have yet appeared. 

Some interesting examples of open squares are to be 
found in Continental towns and some valuable hints 
may be obtained from these, though it would be unwise 
to adopt such plans without modification as they meet 
conditions which, as a rule, differ widely from our own. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Draft Statutory Planning Rules. 

Tue Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning has issued Draft Statutory Rules 
and Orders relating to Interim Develop- 
ment. A summary of the proposals will 
be found on page 11. + 


R.1.B.A. Examinations for P.o.W. 

Ar the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examina- 
tion for Prisoners of War, held at Stalag 
Luft 6, in the Spring of 1943, F./Sgt. 
Douglas Pearcy passed in the History of 
Architecture. 

At the R.L.B.A. Final Examination for 
Prisoners af War, held at Oflag IX A/H, 
in the autumn of 1943, Captain R. G. Bate- 
son passed in the subjects for which he 
sat as follows : B.1. General Construction. 
C. Hygiene (including drainage, -ventila- 
tion, heating, lighting and water supply). 
D. Specifications and the properties and 
uses of building materials. F. Thesis. 


Sheikh Abdul Hamid. 

WE regret to record that Sheikh Abdul 
Hamid, an architectural assistant at the 
Ministry of Works, has died from enemy 
action in Southern England. The sheikh, 
who was keenly interested in architecture, 
gained his early experience in India, 
taking up the profession about 1920. In 
this country he was on the staff of Dr. 
H. V. Lanchester from about 1930 to 
1937. On his own account he built a 
school in Jodhpur, and he prepared a 
design for the London Mosque which was 
not carried out. 

A new organisation was recently 
founded by the sheikh under the.title of 
the Society of Friends of the Islamic 
World, the main object being to encour- 
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age good relations and cultural contacts 
between the British and Islamic peoples. 


‘He will be buried at the Cardiff Mosque, 


which he opened recently for the benefit 
of the many Moslem seamen, past and 
present, at that port. 


Three L.C.C. Housing Estates Proposed. 


Tue London County Council are to. 


develop a site of 153 acres at ‘Headstone- 
lane, Middlesex, by 102° flats and 1,168 


Drawn by Cyril A. Farey. 


NEW BUSINESS PREMISES, LONDON. 
H. COURTENAY CONSTANTINE, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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houses, the latter being-of a simliar type 
to the Chingford and Brooke estate, Kid- 
brooke, developments. The flats will be 
one-roomed, for aged persons. Garage 
accommodation is provided for about 32 

_ per cent. of the larger-type houses. The 
tentative scheme of development also pro- 
vides for the reservation of about 24 acres 
for schools and .54 acres for churches, 
doctor’s house, shops, ete. A large resi- 
dence, ‘‘ The Cedars,’’ will be retained as 
a community centre.- The density will be 
9.89 houses to the acre after deducting the 
area set aside for schools. The estimated 
cost of the development, at 1939 prices, is 
approximately £775,000. The preparation 
of the necessary working drawings is in 
hand, 

The Council has also acquired, at a cost 
of £434,000, two sites, at Thurrock and 
Chigwell, Essex, for development, by 
about 5,000 houses each, as cottage housing 
estates. 


Retirement of Dumfries County Architect. 

Mr. Joun R. Hu, for 25 years County 
Architect, first with Dumfriesshire Educa- 
tion Authority and then with Dumfries 
shire County Council, has retired. Pre- 
sentations have been made to him by his 
associates in the Building and Works De- 
partment, officials and friends in the 
Dumfries County Buildings, and the prin- 
cipal officers and deputies of Dumfries- 
shire County Council. 


From The Builder of 1844 
Saturday, July 6, 1844. Price 3d. 

A body of sappers and miners on Friday 
last commenced the erection of a scaffold 
upon Danbury church, for the purposes of 
the trigonometrical survey in progress 
throughout the county. 


AMERICAN HOUSING IN 


WAR AND PEACE 
AN EXHIBITION. 

Tue Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects announces an. exhibition of American 
Housing in War and Peace, to be held at 
the Institute, 66, /Portland-place, W.1, 

from July 19 to August 26. The exhibi- 

tion, prepared by the Museum of Modern 

Art in New York, has been brought here 

by the U.S. Office of War Information at 
the request of the Council of the R.I.B.A. 

It is an exhibition of photographs telling 
the story of American housing before and 
during the war. 

Because of her varied geographical and 
social conditions, America has experienced 
most of the housing problems we have met 
with here, and many others as well. It 
is of immediate practical interest to see 
how Americans have experimented to 
solve these problems. 

The exhibition shows by photographs, 
diagrams and text, the work of the U.S. 
Government Housing Agencies and private 
organisations in the various fields of hous- 
ing in cities and in rural areas. It demon- 
strates the high quality of the dwellings 
erected, the new materials and new 
methods of construction that have been 
used in war-time building. Many of the 
solutions and experiments are relevant. to 
the British post-war problem of providing 
housing for temporary occupation while 
permanent houses are going up. 

Pictures of several large schemes of per- 
manent town building completed before the 
war and largely inspired by legislation and 
planning in Britain are also included. 

The designer of the exhibition at the 
Museum of Modern Art is Mrs. Mary 


‘Cooke, who worked for Government hous- 


ing authorities in Washington after her 
return in. 1935 from England, where she 
worked with the architectural firm Tecton. 
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REPAIR OF WAR DAMAGE 


THE COMMISSION’S «« COST OF WORKS’’ PAMPHLET « ROD.1.”’ 


Reviewed by S. HOOKWAY, F.S.I. 

THe pamphlet RODI, introduced to 
the public on June 26 by the Chair- 
man of the War Damage Commission, 
is designed primarily to explain the 
procedure in arranging for the repair 
of damage (hence the. designation 
ROD), and to give guidance in the 
matter of the assessment of payments 
for ‘‘ cost of works” by the Commis- 
sion. It cannot always be said that 
Departmental publications issued for 
the guidance of the public or the tax- 
payer are 
by their clarity, but this is a virtue 
we have been accustomed to expect in 
publications bearing the imprimatur of 
Sir Malcolm Trusiram Eve, and this 
pamphlet is no exception. 

In the Commission’s ‘“‘ Practice 
Notes,”” published in 1942, it was 
stated that, whilst certain tests were 
used by the Commission’s staff in 
checking ‘“‘ proper cost,’’ it was not 
considered to be in the interests of 
the claimant or the Commission at 
that time to publish any of the tests, 
and that whilst the Commission felt 
that there was much to be said for 
adopting a standard of procedure and 
was aware of the potential merits of 
several proposals, it did not at that 
fime consider it necessary or desir- 
able to adopt: any of them.. | 

The present publication indicates 
that the proposals previously referred 
to have now been more closely exam- 
ined, and that the time is now con- 
sidered opportune to publish the 
formulas of a policy of ‘‘ proper cost ” 
assessment on which war damage 
repair works can go forward on a 
basis satisfactory to both claimant 
and builder; one may hope, also, that 
it foreshadows a national policy of 
more extensive licensing and wider 
priorities for repair and reinstatement 
of war-damaged premises. 

The scheme covered by the pamph- 
let concerns only “cost of works ” 
payments for repairs and reinstate- 
ment. It does not deal with “ total 
loss’ assessments. Iis purpose is to 
indicate to claimants, their profes- 
sional advisers and builders, what the 
Commission will accept as “ proper 
cost’ of reinstatement, and to point 
out the procedure which, if followed, 
wili conduce to the settlement of 
claims in the quickest and most effec- 
tive way. Pamphlet ROD1 is, there- 
fore, indispensable to any ard¢hitect, 
surveyor or builder dealing’ with 
repair of war damage. 

There is a broad division of 
interest between claims which are 
likely to amount to a total less than 
£250 and those above that figure. In 
the case of claims less than £250, the 
Commission is prepared to accept 
builder’s accounts presented in accor- 
dance with the “ prime cost ”’ formu- 
las embodied in paragraphs 20 to 34 
of _ROD1. No prior submission of 
details to the Commission will be 
required unless alterations and addi- 


particularly characterised. 


tions to the property are envisaged 
besides the war damage repair. In 
the latter case the proposals must, be 
submitted prior to the work being 
undertaken so that the “‘ proper cost ”’ 
attributable to repair may be assessed. 

Where repair works are envisaged 
at an estimated cost above £250, prior 
consultation with the Commission’s 
Regional Officer is required. The pro- 
posals will be examined with a view 
te ascertaining whether any of the 
works should be excluded from 
“proper cost,” and to recommending 
a basis of assessment of claim. The 
estimation of the ** permissible 
amount ’”’ in cases where alterations 
are proposed will be a province in 
which the skill of the quantity sur- 
veyor will be in evidence. The Com- 
mission desires to encourage the exe- 
cution of these larger works under a 
contract for a lump-sum price ob- 
tained in competition, whether on a 
basis of drawings and specification, or 
bills of quantities, or builder’s specifi- 
cation and estimate. In straightfor- 
ward works estimated above £1,500 it 
is suggested that quantities will be 
expected. If the circumstances are 
such that a lump-sum price is not a 
feasible proposition, then prime cost 
may be adopted as a basis. In such 
cases the method of prime cost plus a 
fixed fee will be preferred to prime 
cost plus a percentage. A contract on 
a schedule of prices is- not excluded. 
Prime Cost Defined. 

It is in the definition of prime cost 
that the pamphlet ROD1 breaks new 
ground,.and paragraphs 28 to 34 are of 
paramount interest to architects, 
quantity surveyors and builders con- 
cerned with the execution of works 
under prime cost terms. In examin- 
ing these prime cost formulas it. is 
important to realise that these are not 
necessarily contractual between a 
claimant and his builder. To the same 
purport that the onus with regard to 
obtaining the necessary consents -to 
rebuild will be on the claimant or his 
professional advisers, so also will be 
the necessity for obtaining the 
builder’s agreement to execute the 
works on the p.c. terms of RODI, 
where his account is to be presented 
to the War Damage Commission as a 
basis of claim. The definition of prime 
cost jn RODI1 is the Commission’s 
declaration of what may be regarded 
as indisputable, subject always to the 
costs being “‘ reasonably incurred.” 

These definitions of prime cost will 
not pass unnoticed in their resem- 
blance to definitions of a similar kind 
in certain “‘ target’? forms of contract 
recently current, and not only in 
resemblance but in their additional 
comprehensiveness. To note but. two 
items, consistent bones of contention 
in the target form referred to, we 
notice that allowance is to be made 
for painters’ brushes and for 
“sharps ” to tools occasioned by the 
specific works. 
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The definitions are comprehensive 
of full prime cost, and they are suffici- 


ently flexible to admit of ‘“ reason- 
able’ interpretation where minor 
difficulties may crop up. In this 


respect it, may be surmised that whilst 
the items defined are indisputable if 
reasonably incurred, they are not 
nécessarily exhaustive. For instance, 
a charge for builder’s portable site 
office is allowable, but the equipment 
of the office is not specified. Would a 
telephone be admissible? Presumably 
the answer would come with the Com- 
mission’s decision whether, having 
regard to the circumstances, a tele- 
phone was an expense reasonably 
incurred as part ef a site office. A 
similar decision would doubtless be 
held in suspense upon the salary of 
a whole- or part-time site-employed 
cost, clerk. > 

The agreement for prime cost plus 
a fixed fee will require a specification 
to be submitted to the Commission of 
ali works to be done, together with an 
estimate of the prime cost of builder’s 
work and of sub-contract work. These 
estimates will form the target on 
which, according to scale, the fee will 
be fixed. Authorised additional work, 
or works found on inspection to be 
unnecessary, may result in a revised 
estimate and fee. 

The agreement for prime cost plus 
a percentage does not imply a flat rate 
for the “‘ plus.” There is to be a divi- 
sion into four categories each accord- 
ing to scale: Scale A—Builder’s direct 
work; Scale B—Sub-traded work; 
Scale C—Analogous sub-trades; Scale 
D—Sub-contracted work. 

The classification ‘“* Analogous sub- 
trades ’’ might have been more lucidly 
designated. The expression is clumsy 
and does not exactly hit the mark. In 
this particular document it stands out 
as a solitary lapse into jargon. What 
the term covers is mechanical and 
non-mechanical plant, haulage, and 
fees and royalties normally paid by 
the builder. ‘‘ Plant, haulage, etce.,”’ 


would surely have been a_ happier 
designation than ‘“‘ Analogous sub- 
trades.” 

A further noteworthy innovation, 


and one that will please, is the im- 
proved arrangement made for interim 
payments where the works are exten- 
sive. Provision is now made. both for 
‘instalment payments ”’ during pro- 
gress of works and for “‘ payment on 
account’ where works are completed 
and the claim is pending examination. 
The forms of certificate required to he 
completed before settlement of claim 
and for instalment payment are set 
out in full in the pamphlet; also the 
addresses of Regional Offices. 

August 1, 1944, is the date on which 
the scheme outlined in RODI1 will 
come into effect. It has every appear- 
ance of vbeing a well-balanced and 
considered scheme, and if it relies 
rather more than ‘do most. officially 
conceived proposals on an anticipa- 
tion of sound common sense recipro- 
cally applied, that is a confidence that 
is most likely to find a full response 
in the building industry. 
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“SCIENCE AND HOUSING” 


AN ARCHITECTURAL SCIENCE 
BOARD LECTURE. 


A Paper on ‘Science and Housing” 
was. given before the Architectural 
Science Board at the R.1.B.A., on June 13 


by Mr. A. M. Curry, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


Following begins the full text :— 

When the Architectural Science Board 
asked me to speak on Science and 
Housing, I accepted with some diffidence, 
being expert in neither of these two huge 
subjects. I mention this as it occurs to 
me that there will be many other archi- 
tects who will feel, as I do, that the 
greatness of this subject will increasingly 
fill our minds and absorb our energies 
during the coming years. So it is not asa 
teacher or exponent that I am here, but 
in a spirit of inquiry, raising questions to 
many of which there are at present no 
clear answers. This point of view will 
also be my excuse for Savenoens here 
and there, without further acknowledg- 
ment, ideas which owe their existence to 
the writings of such authorities as Lewis 
Mumford, Catherine Bauer, Bernal, and 
Whitehead. 

The application of Science to Housing 
is only one aspect of its general applica- 
tion to the wider reaches of building 
technology. We live at a vitally im- 
portant point in time, the turning point 
of the technician from an hereditary and 
oral and local tradition of handcraft 
towards a newly evolving tradition of 
machine craft. A change, so funda- 
mental in character, when accomplished 
in so short a time, a mere hundred years, 
must of necessity be hard and painful. 
In- the case of consumer goods, the 
change has been rapid and easy—it hurts 
little to throw away the flat-iron or the 
phonograph and replace them with more 
up-to-date conveniences. But with build- 
ing, this process has been difficult and 
slow. The past history of the building 
industry is of a large number of parochial 
and discreet units relying for their skill 
upon hereditary and oral instruction 
passed on from father to son, from master 
to apprentice. This machinery has been 
disjointed by the development of trans- 
port and communication, but the small 
units remain, untrained and unprepared 
for the advent of the scientific method in 
building. The means.by which to bridge 
this gap has not yet been devised. 

Past speakers in this series of lectures 

have covered two aspects of scientific 
building. Three recent subjects, timber, 
welding, concrete formwork, have 
exemplified particular applications of the 
scientific method to special subjects. 
Then the lecture on the “ Influence of 
New Constructional Developments on 
Architectural Design ’’ approached: the 
subject from the philosophic and direc- 
tive angle. In the region between these 
two extremes lies the field of this present 
subject: that is, the impact of applied 
science upon a variety of familiar 
experiences in the everyday business of 
living. 
_ Together with food and clothing, shelter 
is the greatest necessity of mankind on 
the material plane, and finds its ex- 
pression in. the house, which therefore 
occupies a central position in the whole 
of our economy. Since some 90 per cent. 
of the buildings in any urban community 
are dwellings, it is clear that a balanced 
and proficient knowledge of housing is 
essential to any attempt to plan our 
national life. ‘‘ The socialised provision 
of houses, in integrated neighbourhood 
units” is the economic foundation for 
the city of to-day. 

Yet looking around us, the most casual 
glance shows the inadequacy of our 
arrangements. The vast benefits of 
science, invention and _ production 
methods, have improved and cheapened 
the material objects of civilised life in 
almost every direction, but with the 
exception oi a few pieces of specialised 
equipment, the house itself, the centre of 

the whole complex social system, has 


scarcely been touched by _ these 
influences. “ Houses tend to outlast the 
habits and possibilities of those that live 
in them, and this is further emphasised 
by the almost universal tendency of 
p Mihed the poor to live in the discarded 
houses of the rich.” To-day even the 
finest urban dwellings of past centuries 
are, on the whole, obsolete. Few of them 
even by the most drastic and expensive 
renovation and adaptation can meet the 
requirements of to-day. Such adaptation 
may provide a degree of shelter, but_by 
no means the framework for living. The 
reason is simple: such dwellings were 
designed for a mode of living which is 
dead and gone; for a way of life more 
limited and confined than ours; for a 
different ritual and for other needs. 

What are the particular needs of to- 
day? First, our desire to avoid unneces- 
sary menial labour; second and linked 
with this, greater space for the better use 
of the leisure thus gained; thirdly, our 
more conscientious and efficient care of 
children, and with it the sense of the im- 
portance of play as a basic factor in life 
from childhood onwards; fourth, our in- 
creasing need for privacy and _ quietness 
and physical ease in the racket of an 
industrial world. Such _ requirements 
demand a different type of dwelling and 
different social disposition. As Mumford 
says: “In many ways we have already 
crossed the threshold of a new age; but 
our housing remains behind, clinging to 
dreams that no longer satisfy, making a 
parade of sickly archaic tastes, attempting 
to meet conditions that no longer exist, 
and failing to take advantage of condi- 
tions that do exist and promise far more 
by way of human reward. Even much of 
the new housing done by both public 
bodies and private building exhibits only 
a stuccoed modernity over an obsolete 
form.” 

And here I want to stress the signifi- 
cance and real danger of the change that 
has taken place. With the increasing 
possibilities of knowledge and experience 
to-day, we are at the same time menaced by 
the evil of over-specialisation, “ the dan- 
ger that outstanding minds may work in 
grooves with a celibacy of intellect which 
is divorced from contemplation of the 
complete facts.” By this habit the direc- 
tive force of reason is weakened and the 
leading intellects lack balance. The 
lesson that we may learn from this in 
the housing field is that no single spec- 
tacular advance in earrrggen A is of value 
unless integrated with other develop- 
ments. To look for satisfactory housing 
in terms of planning or construction 
alone is not sufficient. Geographic. 
social, technical, personal, economic 
factors must all be considered on a single 
plane. From this it will be seen that 
there is no simple solution to this 

roblem, the problem of the house, which 
is a highly complex adaptation ‘to an 
exceedingly varied set of difficult require- 
ments. 

Since the provision of proper housing 
is, in the national sphere, largely an 
economic problem, we see at once the 
uselessness of applying the scientific 
method to the house without examining 
the finance of housing from the same 
point of view at the same time. For 
example, I for one believe that much 
greater space is required for proper living 
and family conditions than heretofore; 
but the provision of such extra space is 
futile if the occupant cannot afford to pay 
increased rent and must take in lodgers 
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Institute oF Quantity Surveyors. Mr. V. Mace 
on “ Valuation and Assessment of Fire Losses.” 
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Tuesday, July 11. 


Hovustna Centre. Sir Arthur Hobhouse on 
“Rural Housing.” 13, Suffolk-street, S.W.1. 
1.15 p.m. (buffet lunch, 12.45 p.m.). 
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to do so. In just the same way, full and 
proper attention must be paid to the 
reform of our retrograde system of rating, 
and to such anomalies as the fact that 
the largest single factor in house rent is 
the cost of moneylending. : 

A word must be said here on the in 
ereasing cost of the house and the 
physical changes that have been respon 
sible. The nature of the house has been 
changed very largely by thedintroduction 
of machinery. The medizval house was 
a completely isolated unit standing in its 
own plot. To-day this physical isolation 
has been broken down, and every house 
is part of a larger unit linked to it by 
every kind of common service, roads and 
pavements, water, drains, power, tele- 
phone, and so on. The dividing line 
between public costs and occupiers’ costs 
grows. year by year more difficult to draw. 
Housing is clearly becoming a public 
utility similar to those other services for 
which we accept public responsibility. In 
1935 one-fifth of the housing in Europe 
was publicly owned or administered, and 
doubtless this proportion will increase. 

Such increases in public services have 
meant increasing cost, for the house that 
was once a mere shell has now become a 
complicated organism, whose equipment 
may be as much as 40.per cent. the total 
cost to-day. Similarly, the cost of space 
within the shell is to-day relatively 
cheaper than it was. A Ministry of 
Health survey of housing costs in 1933 
showed that a 14.5 per cent. increase in 
floor area increased the cost by only 
about 6 per cent. No doubt this tendency 
will increase. 


Construction. 

After these general remarks we come to 
the main part of this talk, which is con- 
cerned with the application of the scien- 
tific-method to house construction. . This 
subject has been dealt with in the 


recently published Report of the Burt’ 


Committee, Part One of which is some- 
thing of a milestone in the history of 
housing, because it sets publicly for the 
first time the problem of the house in 
terms of numerical standards. Up till 
now legislation on building has tended to 
a down materials and dimensions, 
which has, of course, given rise to. many 
anomalies. These were later overcome 
by relaxation and waivers from the more 
distressing absurdities, and by making 
wording more flexible. This naturally 
led to the human difficulties of local 
interpretation by a variety of persons of 
differing training and qualifications. 
Now, however, the proposal is to set stan- 
dards of performance judged on a 
scientific basis, and within this new 
framework it will be’ possible to fit the 
wealth of new material and knowledge 
that increases year by year. 

I take here some of the Burt Com- 
mittee’s .performance categories, and to 
these have added some further ones, so 
that we may see briefly what is proposed 
and what further steps might be taken in 
the near future. 


Strength and Stability. 

The first and most obvious ¢harac- 
teristic required in house construction is, 
of course, strength and stability. So 
important is this that already we have in 
existence a well-defined: minimum: stan- 
dard under various bye-laws and local 
legislation. Closely supporting such legis- 
lation are the various British Standard 
Specifications covering objects, materials 
and methods. 

One of Kipling’s characters made the 
penetrating observation; ‘The British 
think weight’s strength.” This miscon- 
ception dies hard; in fact, it is as yet 
very much alive. The massive monu- 
ments of Dartmoor, the prodigious bulk 
of Stonehenge, the vast fabric of Durham 
Cathedral, this is a tale of huge re- 
dundancies. It is not till the “age of 
reason,” the eighteenth century, that this 
blind empiric tradition gives way to 
slenderness and calculation, and archi- 
tects begin to foresee the application of 
the scientific method to building con- 
struction. 
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The Burt Committee puts forward sug- 
gested minimum loadings, giving figures 
for dead loads and superimposed loads; 
strengths for pekapels and balustrades; 
figures for wind on vertical surfaces with 
variations for sheltered or exposed loca- 
tion; loadings for flat and pitched roofs, 
including provision for the effects of 
suction; strengths for roof coverings. 


Such previsions are elementary, but 
necessary. They take the desi of 
structures a step further, and will, no 
doubt, in the course of time be adopted 
and become mandatory. Perhaps the 
most significant example of the applica- 
tion of the scientific method to the design 
of structures was that so clearly drawn 
in Mr, Reece’s lecture here recently on 
“Timber Structures.” Here we saw how 
the oldest and most familiar of English 
building materials has entered upon a 
new life. Empiric experience, together 


with the clear light of scientific analysis, 


have produced a new code of practice for 
wooden structures, showing how the in- 
trinsic characteristics of wood can be 
used_with efficiency and economy. Stress 
grading, lamination, adhesives, and 
mechanical joints were developments in 
the process. 


And what further developments can 
science bring about in this category of 
strength and stability? ‘‘The main 
principles of architecture are just be- 
ginning to feel the effect of the revqlution 
introduced by new materials and new 
»yrocesses, It will soon be possible to 
reak altogether with conventional archi- 
tecture, with its tradition of ponies stone 
on stone or brick on brick unchanged 
since the time of the Pharaohs, and move 
in the direction of rational fabrication. 
Thé- physical functions of architecture 
are principally insulation and support, 
but these are perfectly separable factors. 
Thick walls and heavy girders are a 
most inconvenient way of providing both 
together. ‘There is. now room for con- 
siderable thought and investigation into 
weight/strength ratios of varying mate- 
rials, particularly in the new and vast 
field of light metals. 


We should not forget that aluminium is 
the most abundant metal’ on the earth’s 
surface. The 10-mile crust of the earth 
is 8 per cent. aluminium against 5 per 
cent, iron. Magnesium is another im- 
portant metal in this class to be explored, 
being of greater strength than aluminium 
for less weight. Closely allied to the use 
of light metals is the study of corrosion, 
With heavy steel structures hundreds of 
thousands of pounds are spent annually 
on preservation by painting. lacquering, 
galvanising, and other treatments, but 
in spite of this, it is estimated that the 
annual wastage by rusting is 20 per cent. 
of the annual- output of iron. The 
problem of corrosion becomes more acute 
with light metals used structurally, since 
the margin of safety may be reduced 
thereby. Interest in this sphere may 
centre on surfacing technique such as 
anodising and the Alclad method. 


A closer study of the flexibility of 
materials is also overdue. We see around 
us to-day very many examples of defects 
due to the movements of building ele- 
ments of dissimilar flexural capacity, 
and research into this subject might help 
us to classify such materials as a guide 
to safe combinations. 


Calculation of the strength of’ welded 
structures is a further development in 
this category, and this is already assisted 
by the use of X-rays for internal inspec- 
tion of welds under test. One of the 
most striking illustrations of the scien- 
tific method applied to structures is the 
use of polarised light, together with 
models of isotropic materials such as 
celluloid in analysing the _ internal 
stresses in structural members of 
irregular shape. 

Further experiments will cover the 
strength of jointing materials (such as 
mortar in brick walls) and the properties 
of adhesives. 

(To be continued.) 
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ENTRANCE FROM WAVERLEY BRIDGE. 


PROPOSED EXHIBITION HALL, 
EDINBURGH 


DESIGNED BY D. DEX HARRISON, A.R.1.B.A., ERNEST 
SEEL, A.R.I.B.A., AND T. M. CARTLEDGE, A.M.Inst.C.E. 


THIS BUILDING WAS THE SUBJECT OF AN 
open competition held in 1939 for an all- 
purpose hall to be used primarily for ex- 
hibitions and secondarily for concerts 
and displays. The site adjoins Princes- 
street to the north and Waverley Station 
to the south, and one of the conditions 
was the provision of a garden at roof 
level accessible from Princes-street. On 
this account, and so as to retain the view 
over the site towards the Castle, the over- 


~ all height of the building was restricted. 


The notes that follow are taken from 
the report of the winning scheme and the 
illustrations are from a model recently 
prepared by the Council and from the 
competition drawings. The perspective is 
a preliminary sketch of the entrance from 
Waverley Bridge, prepared by the 
architects. 

General.—The design-has been based 
on the following considerations : (a) Pro- 
vision of maximum exhibition area as a 
primaty object (b) adaptability by pro- 
vision of speedily erected, versatile seat- 
ing and screening arrangements to suit a 
variety Of purposes; (c) minimum dig. 
turbance of existing adjoining structures; 
(d) rapid and easy circulation with any of 


the various arrangements of halls; (e) sim- 
plicity of structural expression; (f) 
economy of main costs, whilst including 
items not, cheap in first cost’ but calculated 
to increase efficiency and to reduce labour 
costs and time losses in conversion to the 
varied requirements. 

Main Layout.—Almost the whole of the 
main exhibition floor level is available for 
exhibition space, with additional space in 
the wide balcony which runs completely 
round the hall at the level of the principal 
entrance from Waverley Bridge. Columns 
in the main hall have been restricted to the 
minimum number and size and the maxi- 
mum spacing consistent with proper head- 
room. 

Adaptation.—To enable rapid change- 
overs to be made, almost the entire terrace 
seating is permanent, bays of terracing 
being hinged to the balcony edge and 
capable of being swung up to the ceiling 
by motors and cable gearing. A well in 
the main floor contains permanent con- 
crete steppings covered by a removable 
sectioned floor of - steel. decking. Sub- 
division of the main hall into smaller halls 
is obtained by double rolling screens 
installed in’ the false ceiling, with pro- 
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vision for connecting them to the main 
floor level by framed folding screens. 
With separate lettings of the halls, cir- 
culations may be kept entirely separate. 
The restaurant and cinema can be let 
separately from each other and from 
the main hall. 


Goods Entrance.—Goods entrance is 
provided by underground tunnel from 
Waverley Bridge vid the gardens, with 
additional goods lift large enough for 
railway containers. 


Circulation and Exits.—The seating 
provided is up to the maximum number 
of persons which it is considered can 
be reasonably dispersed by the two ad- 
joining thoroughfares, Waverley Bridge 
and Waverley Steps. 


Construction.—Steelwork has been 
adopted for the main framework - of 
columns and beams for reasons in- 
cluding the following : (a) Lightness of 
superstructure and economy of piled 
foundations; (b) minimum obstruction 
of space; and (c) speed of erection. The 
piled foundations are reinforced con- 
crete pressure piles to avoid vibration 
during erection. Longitudinal plate 
girders resting on the two lines of 
columns carry lateral plate girders of 
129 ft. 8in. span at 14ft. 8in. centres, 
spanning the main half. Certain’ of 
these latter girders continue as canti- 
levers, carrying the block adjoining the 
railway station, no load whatever being 
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plaeed on the railway station retaining 
wall. The main columns on the south 
side of the hall carry a maximum load 
of 826 tons each, supported on piled 
bases. The main columns on the north 
side carry a maximum load of 507 tons 
each, 

Heating and Ventilation.—Heating 
of the building is mainly by air-condi- 
tioning with a small amount of local 
radiant heat. A double air-conditioning 
plant permits freedom of air contro] in 
the event of two portions of the hall 
being let separately. The boilers are 
gas-fired with a capacity of 3,000,000 
B.T.U. per hour. The cost of an 
average 24 hours’ running is estimated 
as follows (gas at 1s.4d. per 1,000 
cub. ft.): Heating, £12; ventilating, 

£3 5s. 


PROPOSED EXHIBITION 
HALL, EDINBURGH 


DESIGNED BY D. DEX HARRISON, 
A.R.I.B.A., ERNEST SEEL, A.R.I.B.A. 
AND T. M. CARTLEDGE, A.M.Inst.C.£, 





VIEW OF MODEL, SHOWING 


HALL ARRANGED FOR SEATING WITH_CENTRAL ARENA = 











CORRESPONDENCE 


[Waitst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.) 


The M.oW. Bungalow: Revised Pian. 
'To tHe Epitor or The Builder. 


* Sirn,—Now that the authorities have 
extended the disposable area of this house 
by the addition of the shed, I should like 
to suggest that better use could be made 
of the space. by incorporating the shed 
space within the main walls of the build- 
ing on the lines of the accompanying plan. 

The difference in cost could not be 
material, but the advantages of having a 
practicable workshop (room for. two cycles 
—coal accessible without going out into 
the wet—the w.c. near the back door, 
handy for children with muddy shoes 
without coming right into the house—the 
avoidance of draughts in the kitchen) need 
no stressing, while the separation of the 
kitchen from the living-room and _ bed- 
rooms by means of replanning the position 
of the hall means a great gain in comfort 
and convenience. 

These amendments would retain all the 
good points of the revised official house 
while avoiding its manifest defects, e.g., 
the living-room with three doors and the 
stove placed so that it is next door to 


do not necessarily 
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THE M.O.W. STEEL BUNGALOW : MR, W. F. C. HOLDEN'S SUGGESTED VARIATIONS. 
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THE M.O.W, STEEL BUNGALOW; MR. 


BOUGHTON’S SUGGESTED VARIATIONS. 


impossible to sit round the fire—the im- 
possibility of preventing noise and kitchen 
smells from getting all over the house— 
the nuisance of having to go to the w.c. 
from the bedrooms through the living- 
room (going through the kitchen doesn’t 
matter). 

The only apparent disadvantage that I 
can see is the additional cost of length of 
flow and return pipes. This should not 
affect the efficiency of the stove, and the 
additional cost is such -a trifling affair 
that it is not to be considered against the 
advantages referred to. 


London, E.C.2. W. F. C. Hotpen. 


The M.o.W. Bungalow: Long- v 
Short-Frontage Planning. 

To tHE Eprror or The Builder. 
Sm,—As is evidenced by the various 
building technical journals, many archi- 
fects and others have submitted revised 
plans, more or less good, for the M.o.W. 
emergency factory-made bungalow, but as 
far as I have seen, all follow like sheep the 
principle of long- frontage planning, which 
is generally very costly in connection with 
land, roads, sewers and services, etc. The 
Builder, 


saw the plan I immediately noticed this 
economic defect, which was also present 
in the M.o.W. agricultural cottage. The 
accompanying illustrations indicate what 
I submit is good evidence of the great 
difference between long- and short-frontage 
pe of houses and bungalows when 
and economics have to be considered. I 
live in a house on a site of 27 ft. frontage 
in “ stuffy ’’ London, and am quite happy 
and healthy. 
country would surely be even better. To 
use up valuable land frontage, etc., at the 
rate of about 40 ft. per house or bungalow 
for emergency temporary dwellings appears 
to be extremely wasteful and must add to 
the total cost and rent in one way or 
another. 

In the plan of the short-frontage bunga- 
low I have attempted to rearrange the 
various rooms and compartments to avoid 
the ‘‘ communicating-rooms’’ and ‘‘ merry- 
go-round ” principle of planning of the 
M.o,W. An examination of my plan will 
show that I have maintained in practically 
every respect all the M.o.W. main features, 





in its leader of May 12, drew . 
. attention to this matter, and when I first 
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such as size of rooms and grouping of the 
kitchen and bathroom units; where I have 
transgressed a little is in combining the 
bathroom and w.c. (which is not objection- 
able with a small family), and in 
rearranging some of the cupboards and 
cabinets. Some persons may adversely 
criticise the placing of the living-room at 
the rear of the bungalow. The answer to 
such.criticism is that I believe the majority 
of the public prefer the room to overl 
the back garden rather than the front 
(the dissentients may be those who like to 
watch their neighbours’ goings and short- 
comings). Also, if the bungalow is 
intended for young married couples, with- 
out children or with only an infant, one of 
the front rooms can be used as a general 
room. It will be noticed that the main 
door to the bungalow faces the blank flank 
wall (blank means unperforated, and 
nothing else), and not on to the neigh- 
bour’s door and windows—a little principle 
of planning which often prevents much 
wasteful eloquence. 

Another advantage which may be 
claimed for the short-frontage plan is that 
it causés*less of the elevational wsthetics 
of the bungalow to be obvious from the 
road, that the home-lover can with truth 
call it ‘‘ The Gables’ and cast shame on 
those critics who have used such nasty 
words in describing. the facade. A little 
bay window or oriel, as shown, may in- 
crease the grace of the elevation and pro- 
vide a window board for the largest 
aspidistra in the world. 

R. V. Boveuron. 

Streatham, S.W.16. 


Vacancies for Architects. 
To tHe Epiror or The Builder. 


Srr,—In a recent issue of The Builder 
a correspondent made a most inaccurate 
statement as to the proportion of mem- 
bers of the R.I.B.A. qualified by exami- 
uation. 

If he would refer to the annual report 
which was published in the April number 
of the R.I.B.A. Journal he would see that 
the total number of members is 7,294. Of 
these, 4,779 are Associates, all of whom 
have passed the qualifying examination. 
Of the 1,914 Fellows, 1,096 were elected 
from the Associate class and passed the 
qualifying examination for the Associate- 
ship ;- 478 Fellows were elected from the 
Licentiate class after examination. This 
gives a total of 6,353-who have passed 
examinations out of the total membership 
of 7,294—over 87 per cent. 

Lreonarp Ceci Howrrr. 

London, W. 


To tHe Epiror or he Builder. 
Srr,—In answer to Mr. Athoe and to 
Mr. Mander (7he Builder, June 9), I 
infer that any public body is exercising 
its legal right in advertising for the 
services of an architect who is qualified 
by that examination which complies with 


the requirements of the Architects’ Regis-. 


tration Act. Thus a B.Arch. may be so 
qualified, and, as such, the B.Arch. can 
please himself whether he becomes a mem- 
ber of an architects’ society or elect to be 
merely a registered B. Arch. 

It may be well known that there must 
be a fair number of registered “‘ archi- 
tects’’ who have not succeeded in passing 
one of the statutory examinations, and 
that when these ‘‘ back door ’’ gentlemen 
pass away we can look forward to those 
haleyon days when the Register of Archi- 
tects contains the names of only those 
architects who have manfully passed the 
requisite examination. Gone are the days 


when architects, in virtue of years and 
experience, may be elected members of a 
society. 
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It seems to me that Mr. Athoe’s criti- 
cisms largely savour of ‘“‘sour grapes,”’ 
and. as regards your correspondents who 
prefer to write over a nom de plume, what 
interests your readers are the facts and 
opinions expressed as the names of the 
writers are of very minor importance. 

UNREGISTERED ‘‘ARCHITECT.”’ 


Post-War Housing and Populaticn. 
To tHe Epitor or 7'he Builder. 

Sm,—May I be permitted to draw 
attention to one feature of the post-war 
housing problem which appears to have 
been completely overlooked? It relates to 
the urgent needs of population which 
have been so impressively emphasised in 
recent months and years. 

Young people are admonished that a 
family of four must be regarded as the 
minimum requirement if our national life 
is to be sustained and built up, and legis- 
lation for family allowances and other 
assistance is proposed to make this 
possible. Yet these same young people 
are offered tiny bungalows, containing two 
small bedrooms in which to rear their four 
children. 

It is true that these bungalows are 
regarded as temporary, but on _ the 
Ministry of Works’ own admission *‘-tem- 
porary” means ten yeais, and I will 
hazard the guess that the ten will extend 
to twenty—or shall we say the present 
young generation’s span for reproduction. 

If the need for population is as urgent 
as it is represented—and there is no reason 
to doubt it—then pressure must be 
brought to bear on the Government to 
provide the necessary accommodation, 
even in its temporary housing proposals. 

I suggest that the M.o.W. bungalow 
should be planned and designed so that, 
on application from the tenant at any 
time for increased accommodation, two 
additional bedrooms could be provided. 
No objection need be raised, on housing 
of a temporary nature, to access to bed- 
rooms 3 and 4 being obtained through 
bedrooms 1 and 2. - 

Provision for this possible extension 
would, of course, have to be made in the 
estate layout by allowing sufficient 
garden space at the side of the house. 

‘Worcester, B- F. Cousins, M.I.0.B. 


Garages in Local Authority Housing? 
To THe Eprror or The Builder. _ 

Srr,— Does your correspondent, Sir Noel 
Curtis-Bennett, realise that, generally 
speaking, local authority housing is subsi- 
dised by rates collected from non-local 
authority householders? 

It seems to me that people who can 
afford to run a car can quite comfortably 
attend to their own housing requirements 
and leave council houses to those so badly 
in need of them. : 

On the other hand, if the idea is con- 
sidered a good modern proposition, why 
stop at a garage? It would be just 9s 
logical for the Local Authority to supply 
the car also—or would it? 

St. Annes-on-Sea. F. Homers. 

* Jt is not without interest to note that 
** the L.C.C.—in its proposed development 
plans for the Headstone-lane Estate, Middlesex 
—is to provide garage accommodation for about 
32 per cent, of the larger-type houses... See 
page 2.—Ep. 


What is Modern Architecture? 
Tue Mars group proposes to hold a 


public discussion meeting at the R.1.B.A. 
on Monday, August 21, at 6.30 p.m., on 


‘ the subject ‘‘ What is Modern Architec- 


ture?’’ Members of the group will give 
short prepared speeches to promote 
general discussion afterwards. Sir Charles 
Reilly, an honorary member of the group, 
will preside and sum up. 
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STAGE AND THEATRE 
EXHIBITION 


BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE PROJECT. 


Aw exhibition of designs and models for 
stages and theatres as examples for post- 
war building or reconstruction will be 
organised by the British Drama League in 
the New Year. The Provisional Committee 
which has been formed consists of Lewis 
Casson, Elsie Fogerty, C.B.E., R. H. 
Gillespie, Nicholas Hannen, Norman 
Marshall, C. B. Purdom, Richard Southern, 
Clough Williams-Ellis, F.R.I.B.A.. and 
Geoffrey Whitworth. 3 , 

The exhibition will include the following 
sections :— 

(I) Plans for a large theatre and stage 
One of the exhibits will be the plans Me 
4 ies late i Edwin Lutyens and Mr. 

ecil Masey for the Nation 
South Kensington. ees 


(II) For a stage in a civic theatre holdi 
approximately 800 people. che 
_ (Ti) For a stage in a little theatre hold- 
ing approximately 200 people. 

(IV) For stages in schools, colleges, com- 
munity centres and village halls. 

(V) For a transportable fit-up stage suit- 
able for temporary use in is halls. 

(VI) For a factory-hostel theatre. 

(VII) For a garrison theatre. 

The exhibition will first be shown at 

the 
Royal Academy, Burlington House, early 
in 1945, and then, by arrangement with 
C.E.M.A., toured throughout the country. 
The object. is to present a standard series 
of exemplary _ exhibits rather than a 
general collection of theatre plans. In 
many cases it is hoped to make use of 
designs of existing theatres, but the sub- 
mission of new and original designs will 
also be welcomed by-the Committee. Special 
attention will be paid to such details as 
dressing-room accommodation, storage 
space and the like. Economy and prac- 
ticability will be main considerations. 
Submissions should be forwarded not later 
than October 1 to the British Drama 
League, 9, Fitzroy-square, London, W.1. 


A NATIONAL THEATRE 


SpeaKrne on “‘ Towards a Real National 
Theatre ’’ at a recent lunch-time meeting 
of the Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion, Miss Sonta Drespet said if we were 
to have a truly National Theatre we must 
have in every town of 10,000 or 15,000 
population and over a community building 
catering for many different kinds of social 
activities; having ‘a library and reading 
room; &@ gymnasium; a hall for public 
meetings and a smaller room for committee 
meetings, play-reading circles, and so on; 
having an excellent café and restaurant, 
and having an intimate theatre with a 
properly equipped stage of a reasonable 
size and with adequate dressing-room and 
box-office accommodation. The whole 
building should be surrounded by a really 
charming garden or park, which should, 
as a matter of course, be landscaped, so as 
to provide facilities for open-air perform- 
ances in summer. 

If every moderate-sized town had such a 
building, nine-tenths of the battle would 
be won. ‘Whether such a building should 
be associated with some other essential 


‘service of the town—with a health service 


or an education service—was a matter for 
discussion. Whether snch a centre should 
take the form of one building or a group 
of buildings was also a matter for dis- 
cussion; no one would suggest that all 
towns should follow one st pattern in 
providing a home for the arts. 
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MAN-POWER STRUCTURE OF THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


AN OBJECTIVE ANALYSIS. 

By H. C. HARLAND, F.1.0.B., 
President of the London’ Master Builders’ 
Association. 

.Few. economists and certainly no 
politicians ever speak of reconstruction 
without stressing the vital part which the 
building industry will have to play in the 
post-war era and, naturally, the Govern- 
ment has expressed its views on the 

subject. 

It ig interesting to consider, therefore, 
what chance the building industry has. of 
fulfilling the task which the devastation 
of war has set it. Will the industry be 
capable of carrying out the Government’s 
12-year plan for the building of 4,000,000 
houses? Much depends on the man-power 
available. The official estimate is that 
1,250,000 men will be needed. 

This figure is not, at first sight, a for- 
midable one, though while it represents 
an increase of only 10 per cent. on the 
pre-war (1939) figure, it is nearly 200 per 
cent. more than the current strength and 
nearly 100 per cent. in excess of the esti- 
mated trained man-power available at the 
cessation of hostilities. The building in- 
dustry will, thereforg, in fact be faced 
with a serious shortage in man-power. 


BUILDING 


STRUCTURE of MANPOWER —~ 
1939 ‘ saaiaile’ "tata 











What, then, is+ the -nature of the 

problem? What are the operative factors? 
ow can a_ satisfactory solution be 
ensured ? 


The Nature of the Problem. 

Much depends on the power of the 
industry to attract new entrants. A 
guaranteed week and holidays with pay, 
both introduced during the war, are to-day 
accepted as measures to be retained in 
peace-time and will undoubtedly assist in 
attracting men into the industry. The new 
Apprenticeship Scheme under a National 
plan makes the industry definitely attrac- 
tive to lads leaving school. One unpleasant 
aspect, as far as the operative is concerned, 
is the past record of unemployment in the 
building industry, which has always been 
continuously above the national average. 
This was obviously unavoidable where men 
are exposed to the elements as against 
people occupied in factories, where they 
are under cover. 

In the three months preceding the out- 
break of war, the unemployment  per- 
centages in the building industry 
amounted, in spite of the favourable 
summer season, to 11 per cent. of the 
insured, and in building and contracting 
to 15.7 per cent., compared with a national 
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It should be emphasised that this diagram purports to be no more than an 

estimate of the manpower situation in the building industry. The figures 

are, however, the outcome of considerable research on the subject and are 
arrived at after the careful sifting of available evidence. 


average of 8.9 per cent. This is a natural 
reaction to the war cloud hanging over the 
building industry, which resulted in the 
cancellation and reduction of many build- 
ing undertakings and contracts. 

{t is safe to say, therefore, that the 
inflow of labour will to some extent be 
largely determined by the prospects of 
continuous employment and _ favourable 
working conditions. This in turn deter- 
mines the age structure of building labour, 
which exercises such an important and 
lasting influence on efficiency and thus on 
labour costs. 

An analysis of the age structure of the 
building industry, based on the 1931 
Census figures, reveals that building labour 
is older than the average of occupied 
labour, proving that it is more healthy 
than many occupations. Of those engaged 
in building, 35 per cent.. were over 45, 
compared with the average for all indus- 
tries of 29 per cent. The percentage of 
juvenile workers (under the age of 18) lies 
far below the national figure. 

The assumption that the age structure 
of 1931 is representative for the pre-war 
period is supported by the fact that little 
or no change took place between 1921 and 
1931. In that decade, however, - the 
number of men engaged in the building 
industry increased by 44 per cent. as 
against an increase of only 9 per cent. 
in all industries, but the number of build- 
ing craftsmen in all age-groups except 
juveniles increased less -than that of 
all building workers. This is mainly 
accounted for by the fact that, generally 
speaking, entrance to craftsmanship is via 
apprenticeship and by the great increase 
in general and unskilled labour, which 
doubled in these ten years, and in the 
decisive age-group 18:41, which rose by 
116 per cent. 

In this war the ageing process has been 
more intense than in the last, principally 
because of the longer duration of the war 
and the more thorough mobilisation of 
man-power. So far, 550,000 men have 
been called up for active service, and 
another 145,000 have been transferred to 
other industries. In all, building labour 


-has been diminished by some 58 per cent. 


during this war, as against 42 per cent. 
in 1914-1918. The crisis will probably 
be accentuated by spreading demobilisa- 
tion over a longer period. 

At present, the number of men of the 
calling-up age (18-50) in the building in- 
dustry has shrunk to about one-fifth of 
pre-war strength, so that the industry is 
now deprived of the bulk of its most 
efficient workers: Unemployed labour over 
45, an age-group in peace-time responsible 
for 45 per cent of all unemployed building 
workers although representing only 35 per 
cent. of the total building labour, has been 
largely reabsorbed into the industry ; these 
number approximately 35,000 men. 


War-time Changes in Personnel. 

The ‘change which has taken place can 
be summarised thus: The total number 
of operatives in the building industry in 
1939 was 1,130,000 (this figure includes 
both employed and unemployed—i.e.. 
potential man-power). Deduct those called 
up for the Armed Forces—550,000—and 
those transferred to other industries— 
145,000—and the total force is reduced to 
435,000. Add to this number those who 
have deferred retirement—35,000—and the 
current strength of the man-power at 
present engaged in the industry is 470,000. 

Examination of the various age-groups 
reveals that before the outbreak of war 
only 40 per cent. of building operatives 
were over 41 years of age. At present 
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75 per cent. aré above this.age, and 50 per 
cent. are. over. 55, 

The “industry is” facéd, therefore, not 
only with a quantitative deficiency in man- 
ala but with a qualitative: deficiency 
also 


Leaders on both sides of the industry 
agree that the probable labour force avail- 
able at the cessation of hostilities will be 
in the region of between 700,000 and 
750,000 men. This will consist of the 
470,000 already inthe industry, and the 
balance will be drawn from those who 
have been demobilised and those who 
have returned from various war indus- 
tries. Should the war be over by 1945, 
those in the latter.two categories will be 
six years older than in 1939, when the 
age structure of the building industry 
was already considerably above that of 
industry as a whole. 

With this force it is hoped to erect 
300,000 site-built houses in the first two 
years after the war—100,000 in the first 
year and a further 200,000 in the second. 
In the first two years and four months 
after the last war, with a strength in the 
industry of 780,000 men, only 100,000 
houses were built, absorbing about 15 per 
cent. of the strength available. It can- 
not be argued, however, that because the 
industry will have a force numerically 
weaker and considerably older that it 
cannot carry out a programme three times 
greater than that realised twenty-five 
years ago. It all depends upon the 
priority to be given to housing and as to 
preparssion of plans and arrangements. 
We shall, however. as Viscount Maugham 
said in the House of Lords on March 23, 
1944, taking everything into consideration, 
be doing well if we manage to realise 
these figures. 


Training Disabled Men. 

One incontrovertible fact emerges from 
, all these statistics: trained building 
labour will be scarce. There is, however, 
one other source which remains to be 
tapped—the disabled. 

There is still a considerable amount of 
ignorance concerning.the capabilities and 
the work potential of the disabled. It 
was popularly supposed at one time that 
men who suffered from physical disabili- 
ties were fit for only menial jobs. How- 
ever true it may have been, it is certainly 
not true to-day. Schemes are in operation 
both in this country and America for the 
rehabilitation of the . disabled. These 
schemes provide for the training of dis- 
abled men in practically all trades, and 
while both countries provide equal facili- 
ties for training, America has, as Major 
Manningham-Buller pointed out in the 
House of Commons on January 27, gone 
farther than this country in the keeping 
of close and accurate records of the men’s 
work after they have been established in 
industry. Owing to risk of operations in. 
the building trade, it is important to have 
men physically fit to perform the arduous 
duties required, but there is scope for the 
employment of a percentage of men with 
physical disabilities. 

The Disabled Persons~ (Employment) 
Act, 1944, deals very adequately with the 
employment of this class of labour, and 
perusal of the Act will show. the casual 
observer what care is being taken to 
absorb . certain percentages in every 
industry in the future. 

Testimony. as to the success of employ- 
ing disabled workers in. the building 
industry is provided by Lord Portal’s 
mission, which recently returned from a 
tour and study of building methods in 
the U.S.A. ‘‘ We were interested,”’ they 
state in their Report, ‘‘in the American 
scheme for the rehabilitation of men 
injured in accidents. The scheme goes 
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back to the years immediately following 
the last war, when it started with the 
rehabilitation of disabled men released 
from the Services. We found general 
agreement in the industry that the 
results ‘have been highly successful.’ 
This can be said equally of the’ war- 
wounded from the last war under the 
scheme which operated in this country, 
and which, as the British Legion pointed 
out in its interim report on Training and 
Employment of Disabled Men, progressed 
smoothly until the trade depression began 
in the autumn of 1920. 

Thus the nature of the problem which 
faces the building industry is scarcity. 
and the operative factors, man-power and 
time. What, then, is the solution? 

The Government, Lord Beaverbrook 
told us recently, has laid down a plan to 
raise the labour force in the’ building 
industry to the strength required -by the 
programme, but the ultimate success- of 
such a plan lies not with the Government 
but with the industry itself. Once the 
plan has been initiated and the facilities 
provided for the training of the necessary 
man-power, it will be the building 
industry which will be responsible for 
carrying out the programme. 

The Government’s main duty is to 
see that house-building schemes are 
ready to ensure the absorption into the 
industry of all who show aptitude, 
whether they be apprentices, fit men 
demobilised and a percentage of disabled 


men. 
Only the willingness of the industry to 
utilise every available source of man- 
power can ensure the post-war building 
programme being carried out in an orderly 
and economical manner. Admirable and 
necessary as the Government plans are, no 
benevolent bureaucracy can achieve bv 
legislation that which the building 
industry alone, by its enterprise, efficiency 
and experience, is qualified to attempt. 


THE RURAL HOUSING 
REPORT 


STATEMENT BY A.B.T. 

ComMMENTING upon the Third Report of 
the Rural Housing Sub-Committee of the 
Housing Advisory Committee of the 
Ministry of Health, the Association of 
Building Technicians, in a statement. just 
issued, makes the following observations : 

We suggest (1) that the Survey [for the 
classification of all rural housing] should 
be put in hand at once and its completion 
aimed at by the end of the war; and (2) 
that all minor work of reconditioning and 


‘repairs should be started now, 
of the 


, using some 

undoubted surplus’ of building 

labour, to make way for larger works 

when the war is over. The Report - 

gests that,it might be ‘palible? to. ie 

voluntary help in~ connection. with the 

survey: a good idea which, we believe, 
would evoke a willing response. 

The problem of rural housing «is -.com- 
plicated by the very large number of local 
authorities dealing with it. Some sort of 
grouping is necessary, not only for ease of 
administration but to help the backward 
areas. For this, Joint County Committees 
are suggested, attended by officials of the 
Ministry of Health. They should be set 
up at once. 

Another step forward (if itis imple- 
mented) is the recommendation that..the 
Minister should make the employment. of 
a dualified architect compulsory. 

It is recommended, too, that the small 
builder should be encouraged to start busi- 
ness again on a wider scale as soon. as 
possible. The Report is probably correct 
in. saying that he has ‘‘ so far proved the 
most effective instrument in, rural, condi- 
tions.”’ 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING 


- NEW ORDER FOR CONTROL OF 
INTERIM DEVELOPMENT. 

Tue draft. of a new Order defining and 
nognlaking the powers of control over de- 
velopment to be _ exercised by local 
authorities during the period between the 
date of coming'into force of a resolution 
to prepare a planning scheme and the 
coming into operation of that scheme, 
has been published ‘by the Stationery 
Office (price 3d.) on behalf of the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning. - Interim 
development control has hitherto been 
exercised through an Order made in 1933 
under the Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1932. The necessity for a new Order 
rises mainly from two causes: First, the 
war and the changed outlook on planning 
have materially altered the requirements 
to be met in the exercise of planning con- 
trol; and secondly, the Town and Country 
Planning (Interim Development) Act of 
1943 has given local authorities wider 
powers of interim development control, 
the practical application of which needs 
to be more precisely defined. 

In view of the abnormality of war- 
time conditions, it is proposed that the 
new Order shall remain in force for the 
duration of hostilities only, at the end of 
which time a further Order will be made. 

The draft Order defines the degree of 
control to be exercised by setting out five 
categories of development which are 
ordinarily to be permitted. These are :— 

(1) Development carried out by a body 
exercising statutory powers on land 
specifically designated by Parliament 
(e.g., the construction of a new water- 
works). ‘This class is limited to develop- 
ment authorised by statute before the 
date of the new Order. In the case of 
future statutes, the Minister proposes to 
secure any necessary planning control 
during the passage of the enactment. 

(2) Development by a local authority or 
by a statutory undertaker which has been 
sanctioned by a Government Department 
before the coming into effect of the Order. 

(3) The restoration of war-damaged 
property, except in cases where it involves 
an increase in size or a material alteration 
of the exterior of buildings. 

(4) Alterations to, and the maintenance 
of, existing buildings, provided the altera- 
tions do not affect the exterior and are 
not connected with a change of use. 

(5) Certain specified categories of de- 
velopment. carried out by, statutory 
undertakers, mining undertakers and 
certain other authorities. These are set 
out in detail in the Schedule to the draft 
Order, and include a variety of construc- 
tional and other work by railway com- 

anies and by undertakers responsible 
or docks, harbours, canals, electricity, 
gas and water supplies, mining, land 
drainage, sewerage and lighthouses. 

In certain special circumstances, how- 
ever, as, for instance, where there are 
proposals for the redevelopment of an 
area, control may be exercised even in 
the case of development falling within 
one of the above “‘ permitted ” categories. 
These special circumstances, whether in 
relation to areas or particular cases, are 
fully set out in the Order. In the case 
of development in category 5, Part II of 
the Schedule specifies the kinds of de- 
velopment (including maintenance) 
which remain permitted in all circum- 
stances. 


Smong other alterations in procedure 
the draft Order also introduces special 
machinery for dealing with development 
by a local authority or statutory under- 
taker where sanction by a Government 
Department is required, and with de- 
velopment required for war purposes, so 
as to secure that in the more important 
and difficult cases -the application for 
planning permission can be decided by 
the Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning in consultation with the sanctioning 
Department. : 








SOLID FUEL AND THE 
MODERN HOUSE 


LECTURE AND DISCUSSION AT THE 
HOUSING CENTRE. 


‘‘Sorrp Fuel and the Modern House ”’ 
was the title of an address given by Mr. 

* A. Duncan, F.RIB.A., at the 
Housing Centre on June 27. Mr. Duncan 
is a Director (Architecture and Building) 
of the British Coal Utilisation Association. 
CotoneL Newcomse presided, 

The main theme of the address was the 
necessity of providing more-efficient appli- 
ances in the domestic house for the use of 
coal. Rent, said the lecturer, must bear 
a relationship towards the family income, 
and before the war 50 per cent. of our 
population had family incomes of less than 
three pounds a week. Out of this ten 
shillings was quite sufficient to pay for 
rent. After rent came the running costs 
of the house, i.e., heating, cleaning, cer- 
tain furnishings, etc. It was no use pro- 
viding a family with more floor space than 
they could afford to use, or even more 
window space; because more window 
space meant. a greater expense for curtains 
and also for heat. Gas companies had 
produced figures to show that people in 
the section of the community he was now 
considering spent 5s. 6d. a week on heating 
and lighting for all purposes, of which 
4s. 6d. was for heating. Only a quarter of 
the heat that might possibly be obtained 
from the coal was in fact obtained by the 
ordinary method of burning in an open 
grate. Even so, it was cheaper than gas 
or electricity, but in regard to these the 
user had the advantage of quick service, 
and there were other advantages from a 
national point of view. He did not think 
coal would be cheaper after the war than 
it had been previously. It would almost 
certainly be dearer. It seemed obvious 
that the section of the community he was 
considering would not be able to afford 
more than one fire. They might get light- 
ing, cooking and a certain amount of sup- 
plementary heating from gas and elec- 
tricity, but they would not use these 
continuously. More heat could and should 
be got from the coal they burned. This 
could be done in a totally enclosed stove, 
but such a stove was suitable for one pur- 
pose only, and wiat was required was an 
all-purpose stove. Besides warming the 
house it must do cooking, provide con- 
tinuous hot water, etc., and such a stove 
might be devised giving up to 65 per cent. 
of the calorific value of the coal consumed. 
If people could not afford more than one 
fire in the house, this should be of the 
back-to-back variety. When-in use for the 
kitchen a drawbridge would shut it off 
from the sitting-room, but when required 
for the sitting-room the drawbridge would 
be lifted and the occupants of the room 
would be able to si by an open fire. 
Until now this kind of stove had not been 
very efficient, but research was now being 
made to produce a stove which would give 
radiant heat, do cooking, provide constant 
hot water, etc., and get a great deal more 
than was now generally obtained of the 
possible heating value of the coal. 

Speaking of other aspects of the housing 
problem, the lecturer said he had been 
to see the Fortal house. He had been told 
it was to cost £550. That was an insane 
price to pay for prefabrication, but at £250 
it would not be a bad article. There was 
no reason why suitable houses should not 
‘be delivered at prices people could afford. 
Part of our difficulty was because of the 
number of middle-men who each had to 
get a profit, and part of it was because 
building still consisted of the assemblage 
of all sorts of odd bits and pieces from 
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various: suppliers, and always with trans- 
port added. Such costs would disappear 
if production organisation was under one 


Mr. Wituiams (of the Coal Utilisation 
Council) said coal would be dearer after 
the war than previously. The open fire was 
one of the first things people asked for, 
and the coal industry had started a pro 
gramme of research to get more efficiency. 
But if we were to try to reduce the cost 
of the house we must not try to reduce 
proportionately the cost. of the heating 
appliances. Before the war most houses 
were fitted with cheap solid fuel appli- 
ances. The efficient stove would cost 
more, but it, would be a mistaken economy 
to cut down the cost of the house by 
putting in inefficient appliances. 

Mr. Duncan added that to. make a 
complete all-purpose coal-burning unit, 
admitting a back-to-back grate, would cost 
£18, as against £7 spent on present 
inefficient appliances. At the same time 
attention should be given to thermal inau- 
lation. This could be greatly improved. 
He did not think 9 in, of brick wall with 
an inch of plaster inside gave a satisfac- 
tory degree of thermal insulation. 

Further discussion followed, and among 
things mentioned were smokeless fuel and 
district heating. 

On these points Mr. Duncan said: that 
smokeless fuels increased cost. One reason 
we got smoke was because coal was not 
being burned properly. The appliance he 
was working on showed a reduction of 
something. like two-thirds of the smoke 
taken over 24 hours, and this was possible 
even with highly bituminous coal. As to 
district heating, as far as he knew there 
was only one country where it had been 
tried at all extensively. That was the 
United States. The case was a little 
dubious except where circumstances were 
favourable. 

The CHarrMAN said economy in district 
heating depended on whether it was the 
cheapest method for the place where it was 
applied. We should not get the house 
Mr. Duncan had been talking about until 
we got far more co-operation between the 
Ministry of Works, the Ministry of Fuel, 
manufacturers and architects. 


B.S. Specification. 

The British Standards Institution issue 
from 28, Victoria-street, S.W.1, the fol- 
lowing revised B.S. Specification for 
Lightly Insulated Cleat Wire for Use On 
Insulating Cleats (B.S. No. 1,096—1944). 
Price 6d., post free. 
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NEW TOWNS FOR OLD 


MR. J. $, ALLEN’S SUGGESTIONS, 

Spzakine on ‘“‘ New Towns for Old ’’ to 
the. Leeds Luncheon Club, at the Hotel 
Metropole, Leeds, on Monday, June 19, 
Mr. J. S. Allen, head of Leeds School of 
Architecture and Planning, advocated a 
system of precincts for various sides of city 
life. Mr. O. A. Radley, the Town Clerk, 
was in the chair. 

‘* The central areas of most of our towns, 
and particularly of the industrial north, 
are not unlike outworn machines,’’ said Mr. 


Allen. ‘‘ They are inefficient. and costly to . 


run, but none of us cares to face the cost 
of capital replacement. 

0 The problem of planning a central area 
is much more complicated than that of 
planning a new gpedon city or housing 
estate.  Outstandingly important is the 
problem of communications. Twentieth- 
cent communications in towns are very 
badly choked. The street, as we find it 
to-day, has not only to provide access for 
traffic, but light and ar for our buildings 
and, underneath it, water, electricity, gas, 
and so on. , It is unfair to ask the street 
to do all this, and I think the first step 
is to clear certain of our streets for trans- 
port with the minimum of interference by 
crossings. 

‘As far as possible, let us remove in- 
dustry from too close contact with the 
residential area, and let us ensure that in- 
dustry is not objectionable to its neighbour, 
Let us consider placing commerce in its 
own precinct, so that the business of the 
city can be conducted in its own area with- 
out interference. I would like to see our 
educational centres grouped more happily 
together, so that interchange of ideas 
would be simpler. The civic centre and 
administration area would be in its own 
precinct. Whether. you would. consider 
carrying the idea farther, and making 
shopping streets closed to wheeled traffic, I 
am not certain. ' 

‘Our own Bond-street could be rede- 
signed so that pavement and road could 
form one broad pedestrian way. How much 
pleasanter to meet one’s friends, and to be 
free to change over from one side to the 
other without interfering with motorists ! 

‘* Many of us look forward to a great 
renaissance in religion. Would it not be 
possible and advisable that a great city 
should have its own religious centre? Per- 
haps a group of buildings. or, if'you would 
care, one building which would represent 
the religious fervour and outlook of our 
own time. That religious centre might 
have to be placed not so far away from our 
educational centre.”’ % 

Mr. Allen ‘said that it was clearly 
out. the proposals at 
once, but that since enormous changes 
would take place in the coming years, ade- 
quate preparations should be made now. 
A period plan by which work would be 


. carried out in order of priority and urgency 


would prove economical in the long run. 
He also urged more careful consideration 
of architectural planning, and pointed out 
that the greatest architecture could only 
be produced from a great city plan. 
tragedy of this century was-the costliness 
of planning good buildings om wrong sites. 


** Reconditioning England ”’ Exhibition. 

A ‘* Reconpitiontnc Encianp ”’ exhibi- 
tion, arranged by a number of organi- 
sations in collaboration, was to have been 
opened at the St. Martin’s School of Art. 
109, Charing Cross-road, W.C.2, in April 
last, but had to be postponed. We learn 
that the Exhibition will now be open from 
July 24 to August 7, and that a very 
interesting list of lectures’ has been 
arranged. Miss E. Bright Ashford (British 
Museum, W.C.1) is the honorary secretary 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


The Uthwatt Report. 

Mr. Parker asked the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning on how many 
occasions had representatives of land and 
property owners been received by 
Ministers or officials on the subject of 
the main recommendations of the 
Uthwatt Commitiee. 

Mr. Strauss said that neither the 
Minister nor his officials had received any 
representatives of land and property 
owners on this subject. 

Mr. Parker asked ‘the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning on how 
many occasions had members of the 
Uthwatt Committee been consulted on 
methods by which the difficulties ad- 
vanced against their main recommenda- 
tion could be overcome. 

Mr. Strauss: My right hon. friend 
has not consulted members of the 
Uthwatt Committee on this matter. 


Small Builders. 

Mr. Bossom asked the Minister of 
Health whether he was aware that a large 
number of operatives in the building in- 
dustry gained their experience by work- 
ing for small builders; and would he for 
this reasofi support the principle that 
smaller builders be given the maximum 
consideration for post-war building work, 
to help to develop our building trades 
army at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. WILLINK: Yes, sir, and I antici- 
pate that as soon as it is possible to re- 
sume house-building there will be ample 
scope for the small builder. 

Mr. Bossom: .Would the Minister really 
make a great effort in this direction, be- 
cause the small builders train their 
workers more than the larger ones? 

Mr. WILLINK: I have said repeatedly 
that I place very great importance on the 
work of the small units. 

Mr. Hopkinson: Is the right hon. 
gentleman not powerless in this matter 
inasmuch as the Ministry of Works has 
absolute control of all the material 
required ? 

Mr. WILLINK: No, sir. 

Mr. Astor asked the Minister of Health 
whether he intended to allow aythorities, 
who had grouped fot the purpose of pre- 
paring sites for houses, to split up their 
group and obtain tenders in the normal 
manner. 

Mr. WILINK repeated that the scheme 
was a voluntary one and no local author- 
ity could be compelled to join a group 
against its will, The Government be- 
lieved, however, that in present circum- 
stances, grouping was the most efficient 
and economical method of doing this 
work, and that the tenders when received 
would demonstrate that it was to the 
financial advantage of local authorities 
to participate in the grouping scheme. 

Mr. Astor: If they exercise their 
option to split up, will they still be able 
to obtain priorities for machinery and 
labour ? 

Mr. WILLINK: That depends on whether 
the particular proposal is one which is 
both efficient and economical. 


Replanning of London. 

CaPTAIN STRICKLAND asked the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning whether 
a teport on the planning of the London 
Regional Area was now being prepared 
by Professor Abercrombie; if so, when it 
would be published; and whether any 
other scheme for the planning of that 
area was under consideration by his 
Ministry, 

Mr. H. Strauss: Professor Abercrombie 
was appointed in 1942 to prepare an out- 
line plan and report for the area sur- 
rounding London so as to form, with the 
plans of the City and County of London, 
which were already being prepared, a 
comprehensive plan for the whole region. 
He has completed his plan and report, 
which are now in the Minister’s hands. 
They will be published as soon as prac- 
ticable, but I cannot yet give the date of 
publication. I am not aware of any other 
plan covering the whole area. 


THE BULDER 


ROYAL INCORPORATION OF 
ARCHITECTS IN SCOTLAND 


THe 28th annual convention of the In- 
corporation was held in Edinburgh on 
June 2, when Mr. J. R. cKay, 
F.R.I.B.A,. was re-elected President. 

Messrs, J, Shearer, Frank R. Burnet, 
and James Wood were elected to repre- 
sent the Incorporation on the R.I.B.A. 
Council, and Sir Ian MacAlister was 
elected to the Honorary Fellowship. 

The anual report shows that present 
membership is 1,291. The Incorporation 
has decided to support the formation of 
a Scottish Construction Council repre- 
sentative of all associations interested in 
constructional work in Scotland. 

In his speech to the convention, the 
PRESIDENT said that in any scheme for 
physical reconstruction we required, 
first, the National Plan; second, the 
Regional Plan; and last, the local 
authority’s plan. “It is a matter of 
national concern that We are still with- 
out this plan from the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning and its Scots 
counterpart. It is fundamental to the 
future development of every city, burgh, 
village or housing scheme and its delay 
will cause many adaptations and altera- 
tions to plans already being prepared by 
local authorities.” The national plan 
showing the transport life lines being 
prepared by the R.I.B.A. through the 
Allied Societies would soundly demon- 
strate that architects had the vision for 
planning nationally as well as for plan- 
ning and executing single houses or in- 
dustrial or commercial, premises. As 
to housing, provision should be made 
in the layout for all classes of houses— 
including emergency houses, long and 
short date houses—all aesthetically r e- 
lated so that the roads and services re- 
mained and only the house would go 
out of date and need modernising. 
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SHEFFIELD: REPLANNING 


THE MANZONI SCHEME CRITICISED. 

An evaluation of the Manzoni “ M’’ 
scheme for the replanning of the central 
area of Sheffield has been prepared by the 
Sheffield, South Yorks and District Society 
of Architects and Surveyors, by whose 
council it, has been considered and 
approved. The memorandum is highly 
critical of the scheme, which it describes 
as “‘ traffic planning not without errors of 
judgment and faults. . . . It reveals not 
only a lack of appreciation of the other 
aspects of town -t eis but displays a 
very elementary knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of civic design, especially of the 
layout and arrangement of buildings. 
Frankly, the Central area has been con- 
sidered not as a place in which to live 
agreeably and to transact business, but as 
a place in which all forms of transport’ will 
be able to travel. from one side to another 
with rapidity.”” The design was illustrated 
in The Builder for June 16. 

Criticism is especially levelled at the 
suggested viaduct from the Wicker to 
connect with the city circle, which is said 
to cut across both the high and low ground 
in the central area with little considera- 
tion for contours. The viaduct is said to 
have a gradient steeper than the maximum 
gradient of 1 in 30 recommended for 
bridges, and it is further stressed that 
‘a viaduct can never be said to be other 
than an elaborate, costly and, from some 
aspects, a wasteful solution of a traffic 
problem.”’ The plan, which is criticised 


.at many other points, is summed up as 


one which “ gives too many hostages to 
fortune, and creates too many impediments 
to a great enterprise to be adopfed even 
in principle.” . 


“ROD,I.”’ 


W.D. COMMISSION’S THANKS TO 
NATIONAL FEDERATION. 

THe National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers has. received a cordial 
letter of thanks from the War Damage 
Commission for its assistance in the pre- 
paration of the new pamphlet on war 
damage repairs. According to the Fore- 
word to the pamphlet, which is “ issued 
by the War Damage Commission in agree- 
ment with the National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers,” discussions 
with the National Federation produced 
“comprehensive proposals for a national 
basis for ‘ proper cost.’ ”’ 

In its letter the Commission expresses 
its appreciation of the contribution made 
by the Federation’s representatives 
‘‘ during the long and inevitably intricate 
negotiations now happily concluded ” 
and records the indebtedness of all pre- 
sent at the meetings to Mr. Howard Close, 
the Federation’s Legal Adviser, and to 
the frank and unstinting help given by 
the committee’s chairman, Mr. Clifford 
Trollope, and all his colleagues. 

After detailing the various stages of the 
negotiations, which were begun in June 
of last year, the letter concludes: “ It is 
agreed that any negotiations of principle 
or general application arising upon the 
interpretation of the agreement shall be 
discussed between our respective head- 
quarters before the Commission gives any 
final decision, and that we will proceed at 
once to discuss further with you the pos- 
sibility. of modifying our present pro- 
cedure as to the settlement of disputes.” 
The members of the committee, in addi- 
tion to Mr. Trollope, were Mr. A. H. 
Adamson, Mr. Norman Longley, Mr. Fred 
Pugsley and Mr. V. Theo. Williams. 


New Directorship. 

The directors of Ragusa Asphalte 
Paving Co., Ltd., announce that Major 
Owen Hart, D.S.O., has been elected to 
the board of directors of the company and 
bar take up an executive position forth- 
with. ’ 








LAW REPORT 
JOINER’S UNSUCCESSFUL CLAIM 
AGAINST EMPLOYERS FOR PERSONAL 
INJURIES BY CIRCULAR SAW. 
Court oF APPEAL. 
Before Lorps Justices Scorr, LuxmMoore 
and GoDDARD. 
Miller v. William Boothman & Sons, Ltd. 
This case, which raised the question 
whether a circular saw, being a dangerous 
machine, had been securely fenced in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Factories Act, 1937, came before the Court 
on the appeal of the plaintiff, Mr. Arthur 
Miller, a joiner, . of 
Barrowford, Lancashire, from the judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Stable, at . 


chester Assizes dismissing the action 
which the appellant brought against the 
defendants, Messrs. William Boothman & 


Son, Lid., sawmill proprietors, of Spring 
Bank Saw Mills, Nelson, Lancs, to recover 
damages for personal injuries he had sus- 
tained whilst in the employment of the 
defendants, the respondents in the present 
appeal. 

The appellant's case was that on the 
day of the accident, while cutting up 
timber by means of a circular saw, his 
thumb got caught, and as a consequence 
was seriously injured. Appellant alleged 
that the accident was caused through the 
failure of the employers securely to fence 
the saw, and therefore they had been 
guilty of a breach of statutory duty under 
the provisions of Section 14 (1) of the 
Factories Act, 1937. 

The defence was a denial of any breach 
of statutory duty and a plea that the 
appellant had in the circumstances been 
guilty of contributory negligence. 

Mr. Justice Stable, after hearing the 
evidence at the trial; decided that there 
had been no contributory negligence by 
the appellant, but fonnd at the same time 
that in the circumstances there was not 
an absolute obligation on the employers 
securely to fence dangerous machinery of 
the character in question in the-present 
case, and he accordingly decided the case 
in favour of the employers and dismissed 
the action, and against this result Mr. 
Miller now appealed. 

The Court dismissed the appeal. 

Lord Justice Goddard, who delivered 
the judgment of the Court, said that if 
Section 14 of the Act of 1937 stood alone, 
the obligation to fence securely dangerous 
machinery would be absolute. The object 
of that section was to secure safety, and 
not merely to provide an injured work- 
man with a cause of action. The Secretary 
of-State was given power to direct the use 
of a particular sort of guard or device if 
he considered it desirable, to eliminate, 
as far as it was humanly possible to do 
so, the risk of an accident. The object of 
the Legislature in conferring that power 
on the Secretary of State to modify the 
provisions of the Act would seem to be 
that it recognised there were some 
machines necessary for modern industry 
which could not be completely fenced if 
they were to be used, and circular and 
band saws were good illustrations. It was 
not disputed that the saw in question com- 
plied with the Woodworking Machinery 
Regulations which the Secretary of State 
made in 1922, and which were in force 
now. As in the opinion of the Court the 
Secretary of State had power to make 
those regulations, and that the saw in 
question complied with those regulations, 
it followed that in the circumstances there 
had been no breach of a statutory duty by 
the defendants, and that the appeal 
failed and would be dismissed. 

Mr. H. Burton appeared for appellant, 
and Mr. E. Rowson for respondents. 
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SOUTH-WESTERN 
EMPLOYERS 


DIVISIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
WILTSHIRE. 

A Wutsuatre Divisional Association of 
the South-Western Federation of Building 
Trades Employers, one of the ten Regional 
Federations of the National Federation, 
has been formed as the result of a meeting 
of the builders of the county in Devizes. 
Mr. William J. Rendell, of Devizps, has 
been elected Chairman, and Mr. G. E. 
Beard, of Swindon, Vice-chairman. The 
county was well represented at the meet- 
ing, builders attending from Calne, Chip- 
penham, Devizes, Durrington, Mar'l- 
poremah, Salisbury, Swindon and West- 

ury. 

After a full discussion of the aims and 
objects of the new association, a divisional 
committee was appointed, consisting of 
Messrs. A. Chivers (Devizes), E. A. G. 
Hannah (Chippenham), J. Holdaway 
(Westbury), H. C. James (Salisbury), and 
A. H. Pope (Swindon). 

The South-Western Federation has re- 
cently been reorganised and very, largely 
decentralised, and Wiltshire has joined 
with Dorset and Somerset, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. G. W. Grosvenor, of Bath, 
to form Area No. 2 of the Region 

One of the objects of the Association will 
be to ensure that local firms are given a 
fair chance of competing for local work, 
and it has already taken active steps to 
this end in connection with the advance 
preparation of housing sites. 

The Secretary of the Wiltshire Associa- 
tion is Mr. RJ Hunt, of Crow-hill, 
Limpley Stoke, Bath. 
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CO. LTD., CROFT, Near LEICESTER. 
Telephones: NARBOROUGH 2261-2-3 


London Office Transferred to: 


57, ROSEBERY AVENUE, LINSLADE, LEIGHTON 
Telephone: LEIGHTON BUZZARD 3228 
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SAVINGS IN THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY 


APPEAL TO ALL EMPLOYERS TO 
CO-OPERATE. 

Mr. W. T. Cresweit, K.C., Honorary; 
Secretary of the War Savings Committee 
of the Building, Civil Engineering and 
Allied Trades, was the guest of the Council 
of the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers at its June meeting last 
week, Mr. J. G. Gray presided. 

Appealing to members to support the 
war savings movement, Mr. Creswell saii 
that records showed that where the build- 
ing employer took a real interest in the 
savings movement results were highly 
satisfactory, in many. cases rising to be- 
tween 5 per cent. and 6 per cent. of the 
wages paid each week—a very gratifying 
figure. But not all building firms took the 
same interest in the matter, and it was 
for that reason that he was appealing to 
employers in the building and civil engi- 
neering industries to increase their efforts. 
War savings were vital to-day and would 
be urgently wanted after the war, and it 
was important from both the national and 
the personal point of view that maximum 
support should be given to the campaign. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Descriptive Geometry. for Architects and 
Builders. By Lestm A. Lee and R. 
Fraser Reexie. London: Edward 
Arnold & Co. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The aim of this book is to provide a 
sound knowledge of the principles of 
geometry and geometrical drawing and 
their various practical applications for 
those preparing for or engaged in the 
building industry. In this aim the 
authors have succeeded admirably. The 
whole subject of plane and solid geometry 
is dealt with in a practical and interest- 
ing way. The chapter on orthographic 
projection, for example, covering plans, 
elevations and sections, and isometric, 
axonometric and oblique projection, is 
one of particular value to the architec- 
tural draughtsman. The illustrations and 
diagrams, which include many useful 
examples of current building practice, are 
admirably clear and simple in their 
draughtsmanship, and the accompanying 
text is consistent in its brevity and clear- 
ness. Examination questions of representa- 
tive institutions are given at the end of the 
book. The authors are to be congratulated 
-* ef production of a most useful text- 
ook. 


Books Received. 

Surrace Drainace. By L. B. Escrirr. 
A.M. Inst.C.E.. (Bognor Regis: John 
Crowther, Ltd.) Price 10s. 6d. net. 

Srupty Examptes or Reinrorcep Con- 
crete Design. Third edition. By Dr. 
Oscar Faber. (Oxford University Press.} 
Price 6s. net. , 

REINFORCED -CoNncRETE Srey _— Ex- 
PLAINED. Third edition. By Dr. Oscar 
Faber. (Oxford University Press.) Price 
6s. net. 

ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES oF BrICK- 
work Construction. Vol. I. By J. G. V. 


Proudman, L.J.0.B., A.M.C.T. (Lon- 
don: Chapman and Hall, Ltd.) Price 
7s. 6d. net. 

Exhibition at Leeds. 

The English Joinery Manufacturers’ 


Association (Incorporated) is showing a 
range of E.J.M.A. kitchen fixtures and 
also a sample E.J.M.A. standard wood 
casement window at the ‘‘ Homes of 
To-morrow ” Exhibition which, organised 
by the Yorkshire Evening News, is now 
being held at Lewis’s Stores, Leeds. 
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RATES OF. WAGES ‘IN THE: BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM 8th APRIL, 1944 
(Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors) 
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yak | 940 | 1/7 |lNewbury..,......... 1/10} 1/54 || Walsall GB 1/7 
Yaga | 4/114) 1/64 |i Newcastle-on-Tyne 23} 2/0 | 127 | Waledso -| 1/7 
| 1/10)| 1/54 ||Newcastle-u.-Lyme .. 2/0 | 1/7 |\Walton-on-Naze ... 0| 1/3 
Coos cvee ie -| OM] Sam IINew Forest ........ | 1/10 | 1/54 |\Ware .....--eeeeeee Ve 
eae WB 1/113] 1/64 |Newmarket. ........| 1/10] 1/54 || Warminster . ; 1/9 1/ 
M.B.ww....| 1/10] 1/68 | [Newport Mon. ....|° 2/0. | 1/7. ||\Warrington 1/7 
® reel 2 | 1/114] 1/64 |\Newport Pagnell 1... 1/10 | 1/Sx ||Warwick M. | 2/0 | 177 
/7 Yarmouth .... AY va | "Northampton C.B, oa A }- ye woe _ 8s Hired Hy) 
ee ee oe 1 } 
/1. \\Guildford © <2..22... 1/10.| 1/5$ | Nottingham Welwyn Gar. Gi 
Liewess| 1/103) 1/5¢ | Nuneaton 2/0 Wells (Norfolk) 
/ 2/0 1/7 ||Qakham U.D. \West Bromwich C.B. 
10 ea ddbe een 0 1/7 lo tig || Westcliff-on-Sea 
-4 7; 1/4 ||Eiatley -.--seereeeee Tan | 46p ||Ormskirk Saar ee gute ° 
Burnham-on-Crouch..| 1/84 | 1/44 ent 20 + aff, Oxford: IWeonmourh 
eevee « yep sensuaves] 35g | a7. |x eymo 
EER AP 1/10 Pai : : 
Burton-on-Frent C.B.| 2/0 | 1/7 rite] Ime | 73h |Peerborou mag 
coc cn etiotheBes 5 Borou / 1 Jie : 
Bury St. Edmunds .. 3 ue ‘ eM) 2/0 3 iw Hh al . 
eeeececes ere 1/7 iam pelle tb 
Byfleet. ...-+++s0000-! ioe st i | willingsoa 
Cambridge ........| 2/0 | 1/7 1/7. || Winchester 
Canterbury....-.++-| 1/10) 1/34 1/8} | Wi 
Cardiff..... / Windsor . 
Casiiale..;.casecavase 1/54 |\Wisbech - 
Carnforth .......0-+ 1/5} |'Witham 
Castlefo 1/64 | Woking, - 
‘ i/ Wokingha 
aaeeepemer et 1/5 Wolvertampton C8. 
Chatham. ....-cecses 1/5} |'Weodbridge 
Chelmsford. 1/7 _ |\Worcester Cu. 
Cheltenham 1/63 |\Workington  . 
SLOW wecececece /1_ \Worksop... 
Chertsey san nitaiak i/et Worthing ¥ 
pected MBS 7 2/0 /7 1/5 |W ; 
Chichester ..... easeel aan 1/54 ~ \'Wycombe: . 
Chorley gcavactact aan 1/7 1/5 ee mn 1/9 1/ 
<r annnese 1/94 1/5 de 1/64 {Yeovil § ....ccceee 1/S3 
CHAO eSs Scocswes | 1/1 1/54 o sie olislh een © a W/SB {York — Sede cccdece aie 1/7 
1 Plus 2d. per working day. ¢ Plasterers 2/1}. 4 Tradesmen’s Labourers, 1/7}. Navvies and General Labourers, 1/€2: ’ 


‘ § Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and)Masons receive 2/-.per week or. 4d. per day Tool Money. 
Note.—Carpenters, Joiners and Plumbers in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowances. 


Wonaate Rina Sees eee ua Sens tig basic nant of wagon foc nomen shanara ce on craft p pence is 178 ripengheon = dee pea 
a probationary period of three mon probationary period t of wages is first mon per hour, second mo: 
Slik bes toe, a aamaeaete 1/44 per hour. all women carrying out work other than on craft processes, 1/3 per hour. 
For Building Trade Wagesin Scotland, see page 17 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS* 


NOTE.—These prices apply to large quantities of materials at works at London stations, or site, in London area as stated. . Prices 
for smaller quantities ex merchant’s warehouse will of course be higher. Owing to’ the exceptional circumstances which prevail at 
the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. The prices of soft woods are for cash on delivery. 


BRICKS, &c. 





nm Stocks é 
‘Al loaded free i into iorry’ at the works. “The question 
of haulage is still very difficult and prices must be 
obtained from job to job.’ Jn addition, there will be 
the ~ under the Bricks (Charges) Order, 1942, of 
3s. per 1,000, Site in 
London London 
Rated Area, North 


24 in. Ph Stations of Thames 

A discount of 64. 1,000 only aaa § per 1,000 

account s. d 

Pressed dpaenenoned3o58% ob pe angered 58 4 “68 3 

[ED so cosncdecdiisicinccntner: Se 70 3 

(Single Bullnose .............2..-. 78 3 88 3 

BOUS . edepvasscshisecccccscce FOSS 85) BBt 3 

WE o nathanncoPestetsiastcee te , 88 Fi 

s. ° 

Best blue Pressed Staffs. (London —_ ce 2812; & 

Do. Bullnose (London Stns.) ........ 12 2 0 

Blue Wire Cuts (London Stns.)°.......... 10 9 6 
Best Stourbridge 904 Brick London Stns.) :— 

£ d. £8.) @, 

MM. .06%0,10 0 ee A ee 12 af 0 

Giliee Bricks (London pag At 124% to Prices. 

White Ivory tr’tch’rs ....38 10 0 

and Salt Glazed role Headers . 35 100 

+++-30 0 0 One side&twoends 39 10 0 

Pe 1 ge et ed Sg 10 0 Two sides&one end 40 10 0 

bey Bes S and 
aud fin Flats 36 10 0 Eee 38 00 


Second Quality, £2 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard 
Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 

—_ Levy on Bricks, 3/— per 1,000 except Glazed 


PARTITION SLABS. 
Delivered London Area. 
12 miles radius Charing Cross. 
HOoLLow CLAY’ PARTITION BLOCKS. 
London Brick Company. 


Minimum Lorry ads. Keyed. s. d. 
en yd. oP a ae 2 08 ke abekere cere Z if 
3? ° - 100 TE raids ee yn hd pad ol WR A , 6 
Hatt blocks” "add _s s. Pet yard super to above prices. 
Yd yd. sup. 4 ti 3° per yd.sup. .. 2 6 
2P te 4 soaus 3 a creat) calles 6 
Corra. 
Size 12x 9 xQ” per yd. super ............. see ee 
Size 12x9x +» 1S iakis> vaknaaare secre iy 
Size.12x9x3" ,, TEA tah ote RAI, 38 ne 
DEES ROL: al” ah ct peastar saree che - 40 
1 EYED Two Sives. 
a2 2 Mie ne se th ee oy eR 36} 
Se te ee vc hae IS EO Oe, ees 38h 4 0} 
Per yard super d/d. Free on site, London. 
tine 24. foe eenooth ole side, emi'4d. for smooth | 


both sides. 

STONE. 

Batu Stone.—Delivered in railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, G.Wile. perf. cube Ww. wea or 
South Lambeth, G 

Beer STONE—! 

Free on rail at Seaton ae on Beebe 
Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, S.R.__,, 
Scot ge size one way, id. per 

extra, selected approximately 
= aud or for special work, 3d. per 
cubic ft. gm. 

a ay STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 

Nine Elms, S. Rly., South Lambeth 

Station, G.W.R., ane” Westbourne 

: G.W.R. .... per. ft. cube 
Do, do. d d aggons as above 

BOMIEIR «) 5 ao pos veins sos egnt per ft. cub. 
White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 

Nore.—1d. per ft. "ous extra for every tt. 

over 20 ft. average and id. beyond 30 ft. 

‘Horron-Woop STONE 
F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, 

Random biocks from 10ft. and over P.ft.cb. 


d. 
34 


3 
1 


s. 


3 
2 
3 


4 
= 


> 





aw 


Yorx 
Delivered at any Goods Station, 
Clas enees bam fed Madina 80 eer 
30 ft. super) ...--------- 
6 in. rubbed. two sides, ditto 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (ran- 
dom sizes) 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs 
Gondom cheast Gaving) 
Tye. 10 Ze ep 


Yor: 

Delivered ‘at any Conse pele ation. London. 

Scrappled random per ft. cu 

6 in. sawn sasT ides inndings ebalaietaadar 
40 ft. super) ..+......+-+ per ft. super 

6 in. rubbed two si ditto 

4in. a hare es Spe Cea 
sizes 


'3 m, ditto 
2 in self-tnced random flags.. per yd. super 


” 


—— NN AW 


eeeeseore 


Onw Aw an 





} 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 





NUAQUAWN = o 


CAST. STONE. 
Delivered in London area in mr van ho tem) ft. 
cube : Plain, 7s. 6d. 
Small section ‘cills Pm Soltes, Ils, 










SAND. 
Thames Ballast ...... lis. 6d. per yd. 
Pet BaMae 4.55 stcs Ee tin delivered 
Pe end... oe A $28 RE is: os 2 miles 
Washed ‘Sand........ 13s. Od. ,, ,, radius 

2 in. Shingle ..... a 2” in. oe Padding- 

2 in. Broken Brick" 16s. Od. bn tad ton. 

Pan Crcccveccce 10s. ef ye, 
CEMENT. 

Best British Portland Cement. Standard Specifica- 
tion, delivered London area. S 4° ¢ 
6 ton loads and upwards site .... per ton 211 0 
1 10,6 $008 BO div cnsdattabcr ov cccciivee 214 0 
Alongside Vauxhall i in 80-ton lots . d 2s 2 2 
** Ferrocrete ” Rapid Hardening Cement | 
6 ton loads and upwards site .........- 217 0 
1 to 6 tons site .,.... 3 0 0 
Alongside Vauxhall i in 80-ton lots 14 6 
* Aquacrete ” Water Repellent, “ Blue Circle” 

cement, 30s. per ton on ordinary “ Blue 

Circle” prices, 

“* Colorcrete ” Nos.1 and 2, Coloured rapid 

Hardening Portland Cement in6ton lots 411 0 
“ Colorcrete ” not rapid hardening, accord- 

to colour, from ro 3 58 10s. per ton. 

“ Snowcrete ” White P, Cement (in 
free paper DY Gita’ s dpie'cle 0 o 8G0 03> 7 > 
nder one ton .. percwt. 0 13 2 


U: 
“417” Cement (WUitra Rapid rayon wd 
Delivered Site London Area in 6 tons lots 
and upwards .....eccccceseces Siaiiege’'s 3 il 
Plus packages at current prices. 
Super Cement (Waterproof), bags extra. 4 1 0 
Nore.—Jute sacks charged at 35s. 6d. nett per ton 
(20 sacks) for quantities of or exceeding one ton. 
Less than one. ton Is. 93d. nett each. 
Credit 1s. 6d. nett each when returned in good con- 
dition within two “i 


£ £ s. d. 
Roman Cement 8 10 0 ee viet 7 0 0 
Parian Cement 7 0.0 Pink 6 10 0 
Cementone Colours for cement according to tints, per 
cwt. from £3 5s, Od. . 


SLATES. 


First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, 
eg paid in full truck loads to London a Station. 
d. 


Per 1,000 actual £ s. d. 
2% by 12 .... 45 5 0 18by10 .... 24 *O 6 
22 by 42 5s. SR D"''O: Wy 2... -22-82- 0 
2Wbyil .... 42:6 16 by 10:.... 21:10 6 
20 by 12 .... 33. 0 0 16by8...... 16 12 6 
20 by 10 30 5 O 








King-Alloy Rolled 


Steel 


Domed Top Sheds 


All Moisture. 


Correct Trolley 
Clearance: 


Anti-Rust Finish. 


Flat Running Treads 
For Long Life. 


Lateral Movement 
For Easy Running. 


Tecalemit Pressure 
Lubrication. 


IF YOUR DOORS ARE FITTED WITH 


KING DOOR TRACK 


THEY ARE ALWAYS RUNNING IN 


TiP TOP GEAR 


GEO. W. KING LTD 


H HIN HERTS 
(10 LINES) 


PLASTER. 
Cc Pink £5% Si Co 411 % 
Oarse, Pink.... irapite, Coarse 
_» White... 410 0 = Finish 4 19 6 
Pioneer ... 73 @ 


Above prices for 4-ton loads and over London foe 


Best Ground Blue Grey.Stone Line 3 0 
Lias Lime Z 6 Chalk Lime .... i 0 
Granite Chippings 2 0 Hair percwt. .. 3 15 0 


Nore.——Sacks i changes 1s. 9d. each, and credited 
Is, se: if returned in good condition within. three 
carriage paid. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in paper bags, £2 12s, 6d. 
6-ton lots at railway depot. 


TILES. 


Delivered at London rate stations in full truck loads 
of not less than 6 tons 


Sodus Ges oot ap ST 1,000 
| f.o.r. London. 
| Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or 
| . Staffordshire district ............- -<. 6642 § 
|. Ditto hand-made ditto ......... ee) Oe SF 
| Ornamental ditto ..,.........-e0es sei Bud 0 

Hip and valley tiles—Hand-made ...... 16 4 
¢ dozen) —Machine-made .... 15 7 

HARD WOOD. 
1 INCH AND UP THICK. 
} Average price for prime quality Foot ctbe. 
} 8. -d. £s. d. 
| Dry English Wainscot Billets .... 16 0 to 018 0 
Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscot .. 17. 0 to 1 0 0 
Dry Cuba Mahogany logs ...... 21 0 wow 1 4 0 
Square-cdged Honduras Sudicasiy a - 016 6 
Log Cut Honduras + aed Sas aol etn § 
American Figured Oak ............ saikhwabae 
Atneticatt Plaili: Oak. 06 6.....0ccccccscces -@2 6 
Jap, Fi adit aki ssisinn seacoast setmubcaa © 
tn Rete a Deouthbhes+naceaeesascade - O12 6 
ROME Fsar o Tcidee't + 00 bin voncnaccqcee eete cuban 6 
Aconaloie Whitewood .......2: sree odighls -9012 6 
Affican Whitewood ............+.+e-+ aye et 
African Mahogany ............. éabanue + OM 0 
Australian Walnut ..........-0-eceees --- O19 0 
Australian Silky Oak § ........ccceeccccece 012 6 
Best Scotch glue ............ Saccee percwt.5 0 0 
RAIOIS GS. FEST. Sib cnc ceccce per gallon 1 2 0 
SOFT WOOD. 


MERCHANTABLE BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE, 
Minimum. Maximum. 
£ d. £ $ 


Scantlings in imported sizes s. 
2in. by 3in.to4in. byllin. 47 0 O 
PLANED BOARDS. 
Prime CLEAR BRITISH COLUMBIAN Pine. 


Ss. 
38 0 








1 in. by 11 in 
1 in. by-9 in. 


1 in. = edge flooring . 
1} in. ditto 

1 in. congued and grooved 
1¢ ia. di 


4 in. 
din. 
lin. 


PLUMBERS’ 


BRASS WORK. 
Delivered in London, 
M.O.H. 


S.D. —- CRUTCH an FOR [RON 





33/- $1/- per doz. 
Toitet Bis Cocks For IRON. 
| + in. 2 in. 
t0/- 72/- per doz. 
S.D. se! Cocks For IRon. 
Zin. lin. 
yest 86/— 
a 


ry in. 1 in, 
77/6 123/- 5 


in, 
cys 
§.D. 
Ey va Hor ary, doz. 
Screws. mm 
in. 1 
2 in. 


lin, 1} in 
115/- 144/- 288/— 384) ner doz: 
sor ey ag ae. 


4 in. 
72/- 
1} in, fs 

ae a/e 2 25/5, Bh asi 7176 per dow. 


is in, 2 in, 


pA 4 35 “Bins TB 


RAPS WITH BRASS 

te cb ibe 14 x dt x 7 lbs. 3 x 7 Tbs. 

Liad P. 26/- 34/- ma 92/— per doz. 
L:ad S. 34/- 4t/- /- 115/- pet dod. 


SoLpEer.—Plumbers’, 1/7. Tinmen’s, 2/1. Blow pipe 
2/6 per Ib. 


* The informa 


qeaciatan-en compi 





npiled for THE BUILDER, ad ts 

lor THE BUILDER, is co 

Starr sc 
necessaril. 


average prices Sr ak materials, not ne ly the 

or ‘lowest. Quality quantity o 

prices—ai fact which: should be re: bered those 
who make use’ of this information, Prices are subject 
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July 7 1944 


FRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 
See Note at top of preceding page. 


METALS. 
Josts, apnea BO, ip Lannea Seen PER TON— 


R.S. Joists, cut and fitted ........ pene @ae. o. 0 
Plain Compound Girders ..........:. 2610 0 

Stanchions ....... ie 29.0.0 
Tex Roof Wot! 85 iis. ssi nds oo ssioepli 35.0 0 


Nore.—These ‘prices are for monday pieces and not 


special pieces of an awkward 
MILD STEEL ROUNDS.-To. ‘London Stations, per 
ton. 
i £s ¢@ peaates £ s. d. 
EM. oomoces Ya 2 eee 2115 0 
im..... FS Be 0 in, to 3} ia. 25 0 
tT ECF 22 0 


OUGHT TUBES AND yt 
Deliveries from works. 
Deliveries from London stock — Ay gross. 


ve Tien apr eye 


Light weight ...... wi os ay OHS 
Heavy weight ..,.. 44 41 4 
Galv. lightweight... 30 — 3 30 ist 
Galv. heavyweight 20 20 20 20 


Tubes and tubulars sizes $” /}” inclusive, arent extra 
of 5% less 


gross 
Fittings. Figs. 25/34, 5% less gross discount. 


Terms.—Nett end of month following date of 
invoice. paid on lots of £10 nett value ahd 
over, 

C.L. }Hatr-Rounp GotrTers—London Prices ex 
Works, per yd. in 6 ft. lengths. Stop 
ay y iy? Noe ends. 

ie... s.ccswb ee nneanar t 
Shin... acivegecapene sane 1/7 1/4 . 
BW, Vysccadnpceghess tine 1/7 1/6 . 
Sb ins Sisco topie hiadee es 1/8 1/84. 74d. 
Fe vis:d'c sage demeanor 2/04 2/0 9d. 
3i Re 1/103 _ 1/7. 5d. 

Pe RRR SAP ; 
FEM, copocenneceispases 2/1 1/7. d. 
Wie censctossacdsber ee 2/1 1/ 7 
5h OPE ET ee tee 2/2 a3 s 





NETT PRICES. 
Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 
L.C.C. Coatrp Som Prres—London Prices, ex Stock. 
Cae yd. in 6 fts, Pi 





2 in 
. soe 4/104 3/11t 57 
34 iu. ..... eecene coscese 1 575: 
BU | acostsstavctatanes 5/34 4/5 6/32 
L.C.C. Coatep DRAIN Pipe, 
cwt. - Ibs. per yard. Bends. Branches. 
in ts. 
3 in. Oe ees cnaos 6/0 1/3 11/6 
41. | hee a) PRE 8/7 8/2 14/5 
5 ~ ae Ra SSE 10/7 14/9 22/3 
2 3@18. 35~- 12/9 17/0 29/8 
Gaskin, 75/- per cwt. 
Per ton basis 
in London 
£.. 8; d 
Iron.—Staffordshire Crown, Merchant 
| EES ES eS ee 18 7 6 
me ey Staffordshire Marked Bars ...... 19 7 6 
Mild Steel BafS =... 6002s Rabies. IIS O 
Mild Steel Hoops ...cccecceccsescscccce 21 10 O 


Ex. Merchant’s Stock, 
per ton (two-ton lots). 
Soft Steel Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 


28 ease 


20 gauge 
24 gauge 
26 gauge 


ooo o9O9Oo AAD 





Cut Nails, 3 in. and up 
ALL Nett. 

MetaL Winpows.—Standard sizes, suitable for 
complete houses, including all fitti painting two 
coats, and delivery to job, average price about 2s. 4d. 
to 2s. 7d. per Mr: super. 


eee e weer reereee 


» &e. é $ ¢ 
Raw Linseed Bs (5 lis.) y3 per gallon 
Boiled Linseed Oil G galls Mag 07 4 
ey > Ground Serio White Lead, 311 9 
Geauine White Lead Paint, i4-1b. tins free, 
om cwt. 416 6 
Genuine Red Lead ..........+. pe 218 6 
Linseed Oil Putty (Kegs extra). .. "3 (el TRE 
Utility Putty (Packages returnable) a. 13 9 
Size, XD quality ......... eee fkn. 049 


Turpentine substitute be obtained and prices 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from- February 1. Every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Grade Classification A A 
Craftsmen ........ 2h 2/0 
Labourers. :... ...- «s 1/7 
Aberdeen’ ........ A Dumfriesshire A2 
Ayrshire ........:. A Dundee .......... A 
IE ae B Dunoon .......... A 
i BP cctses East Fife. ........: A 
Bridge of Allan ....A East Lothian ...... A 
Broughty Ferry ....A Edinburgh ........ A 
Clackmannanshire. .A Fifeshire  ...<0055 A 
ae a Forfarshire ........ A2 
Dunblane ........ A Glasgow 
ee Greenock 
umffies .......; Al 








Hamilton 
*This town has its own rates : Masons, 1 


but 1/11 is paid owing to scarcity at press 


The information given in this table is copyright. Rates po wages in 








A2 A3 B Bl 
1/114 1/11 1/104 1/10 
1/6 1/6 1/54 1/53 

Inverurie ........ x 
Kinross-shire ......A 
Lanarkshire ..... A 
Midlothian weacal 
Monifieth ........ A 
Moray and Naim B 
Newport .......... A 
Peeblesshire ...... a2 
1/94 j States 1/94, Phumber. 1/10; Plats, 1/10 
94 an Labourers, 1/5. 


and Wales are given on page 15 








VARNISHES, &c. 





Per gallon. 
£s. 4 
CO Na ccsccs pe tdtee ee Outside 0 16° 0 
PRG! 3OR708% S005 See. BTS. id 018 0 
Pig Opt vis as eee nied cen y 5s o ‘“ 100 
~~ be re ee esis evings ce ecsive a ; 4 > 
le triage 
Best do. do. 114 0 
Floor Varnish «....0<¢<sseeee0 10 0 
Fine Pale Pa; 100 
Fine Copal Flatting 120 
tting 
Hard Drying Oak 100 
Fine Hard ing a¢ 3-6 
Fine Copal Varnish 126 
Pale do. 114 0 
Best do. 1 4 6 
Best Japan Gold Si 114 6 
Best Black Japan 012 0 
Oak and Mahoge 014 0 
Brunswick 09 6 
OI nc Si ocinntapatiicece*e.é odizin 016 0 
Knotting (patent) ‘ 017 0 
French and Brush Polish............-+-- 014 0 
Liquid Dryers in Terebene ..........-«+- 01 0 
LEAD, &c. 

Per ton. 

(Delivered in London.) 8's. 
Leap.—Sheet, English, 4 lb. and up ...... 38 0 0 
Pipe Mi COM Liideccevccccccevowceses 38 10 0 
BO ANG bait on ds id odbc scveccccdedcone 4210 0 
CI OES ke Wa kdoongiens 06atepe 47 10 0 


Nore.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots 
under 3 cwt. 4/- per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and 
under 5 cwt., 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per 
cwt. extra. 











nent. paneer sane 
The of 
Hall Mark Craftsmanship 


IR RAID 
DAMAGE REPAIRS 


LASS SUPPLIED 
or GLAZING 


SHOP FRONTS ano PLATE GLASS 


REPLACEMENTS RECEIVE 
IMMEDIATE ATTENTION 


AYGEE [°. 


England's Largest 
Glazing Contractors. 


100 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD., S.E.1 
Ring: Waterleo 6314 


(6 lines) 























vary according to quality fre from 3/8 gallon up a 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


COALBURN.—Plans prepared for dairy 
buildings and reconstruction of farm buildings 
at Birkhill, for which the afchitect is James 
Forsyth, Milton, Lesmahagow. 

GOUROCK.—Plans being prepared for hous- 
ing scheme at Inverkip-st., Greenock firm, for 
which the architect is Frank Petrie, Library- 
bidgs., Wallace-sq., Greenock. 

GLASGOW.—Plans prepared for alterations 
and additions to pespestiee at West. Regent-st., 
for which the architects are Watson, Salmond & 
Gray, 111, Union-st., Glasgow —Plans prepared 
for alterations and.extensions for’ William Muir 
Stevenson, dairymen, for which the architect is 
John W. MacDonald, 8,  Balmuidy-rd., 
Bishopbriggs. 

RUTHERGLEN.—Plans prepared for dairy 
buildings, milkhouse and other premises at 
Biggar-rd., for which the architect is George 
Scott, 98, Biggar-rd., Cleland, 


Chance of Address. 

The Brightside Foundry and Engin- 
eering Co., Ltd., announce that on July 
24 they wiil move their London offices to 
larger premises ot 57, . Tuiton-street, 
8.W.1. The telephone number, Abbey 
3811, remains unchanged. 


GLASS, 
SHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY 
CUT SIZES. 
Per ft. oom % 








ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED 
CATHEDRAL, ETC., iN CUT SIZES. 
of all kinds, 





Per ft. 


e 


eee e eee ee eee eee ee 


Sere meme ereseeesesrre 


Canocos 
oe 


» oni nas 
Non Actinic Glass, $ in. thick 

% in. thick .. 

ma ee a din. thick .. 
“VITA” GLASS, 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION -OF 
SMOLENSK 


By GEORGE HANNA. 


I HAVE just had an opportunity of see- 
ing some of ‘the work that is going on 
in the Smolensk region. ‘Here the pro- 
ces§ of ‘liberation was spread over mors 
than a year, so that the co-ordinated work 
could only begin quite recently. 

In January of this year the regional 
authorities adopted a complete rebuild- 
ing plan for the whole area. Its realisa- 
tion will take three or four years. Tem- 
porary measures include the provision of 
water, electricity,.and living quarters for 
those fortunate ‘enough to be left alive 
after the Germans passéd, and for the 
builders who have come from the eastern 
districts to help. 

Towns are not only to be reconstructed. 
They are ‘being entirely replanned in 
accordance with the most modern ideas : 
wide tree-lined streets, spacious squares, 
and plenty of parks. A few figures will 
give the reader some idea of what the 
builders have to cope with. Twelve of 
the biggest towns in the region were 
reduced to heaps of rubble. All the 
buildings were burnt or blown up. The 
tramways, water mains and pumping 
stations all ceased to exist. 

Another six big towns had 60 to 80 
per cent. of their buildings razed tothe 
ground. Over 2,000 villages, with their 
wooden cottages and farm buildings, fell 
victim to the Nazi incendiaries. Two 
hundred and thirty-six power stations 
were blown up; 49 of 52 State farms and 
92 of 98 machine tractor stations were 
wrecked. These few figures convey the 
utter ruthlessness of the German policy of 
‘* terra deserta.’’ 

In the summer and autumn of 1943, 
while the farmers were busy ,repairing 
the farm buildings and tending their 
crops, the first stage of the work of 
restoration was completed and the child- 
ren’s education was provided for. During 
the 1943-44 school year, 2,278 schools 
were opened for 270,000 children. 


Machine and tractor stations, dwelling- 
houses and farm buildings are being built 
to plan. Architects have produced several 
albums of designs for farmers’ cottages 
and farm buildings. Typical standard 
designs have been produced for each 
tegion, so that local building materials 
can be used to the. fullest possible extent. 

The plan for 1944 allocates 340,000,000 
roubles for the restoration of the Smo- 
lensk region. Over 60,000,000 roubles will 
be spent’ on rebuilding and extending 
industrial enterprises belonging — to 
Republican and_ regional ‘concerns; 
44;000,000 roubles on local industries 
and industrial co-operatives; education, 
libraries and public health institutions 
get 72,000,000 roubles; roads, telephone 
and radio 20,000,000 roubles; trade and 
communal feeding 18,000,000 roubles; 
machine and tractor stations 16,000,000 
roubles. 

The sum allocated during 1944 for the 
reconstruction of the town of Smolensk 
is over 120,000,000 roubles. ‘The money 
is being spent in accordance with the 
plan for reconstruction drawn up by the 
municipal -authorities and confirmed by 
the regional committee. Thanks to this 
plan there is no anarchy in the rebuild- 
ing. The plan states-exactly which build- 
ings are to be reconstructed, extended 
or rebuilt, and exactly what materials 
will be available for this purpose during 
1944 


Although Soviet builders worked the 
year round in pre-war days, this has not 
been possible under present. circumstances. 


THE BUILDER 


The huge number.of highly skilled workers 
required to work the year round rebuild- 
ing the 18 large towns of the Smolensk 
region will obviously not be available while 
the war continues. Actual building work 
ceased for the winter, and the workers thus 
released were employed in transporting 
and preparing building materials, so that 
with the Spring work could start full speed 
ahead. 

Another problem that was, to a con- 
siderable extent, solved during last winter 
was the training of men and women for 
the building trade. Special courses -for 
carpenters, bricklayers, painters, plasterers 
and other ‘tradesmen were held to. brin 
the number of skilled and ‘semi-skille 
building workers: in: the Smolensk, region 
up to nearly 40,000. About 25,000 un- 
skilled labourers have been drawn into the 
work. During the summer they, too, will 
be given some training in building trades. 

In addition to those employed as full- 
time building workers, all the le of 
Smolensk are helping with the rebuilding. 
The slogan is : ‘‘ Everybody to work for a 
new and better Smolensk.’’ Every dis- 
trict town has its building trust. In the 
forest regions that surround the’ town 
timber trusts. are selecting. and. felling 
timber for the newly built sawmills that 
are providing the wood. The manufacture 
of bricks and tiles has already been organ- 
ised on a sufficiently large scale to ensure 
regular supplies of these materials. With 
the exception of the girders and other 
heavy iron and steel work, everything is 
being made locally, so avoiding the delays 
that inevitably result where builders have 
to depend on a railway system that has 
its hands full supplying the front. 

The regional plan co-ordinates rebuild- 
ing work for the whole region. Each de- 
partment of the regional. executive com- 
mittee has its own detailed plan of action. 
The Department of Education, for 
example, is rebuilding 29 town schools, 119 
rural schools, seven children’s homes, six 
kindergartens and five teachers’ training 
schools. The sum allotted for this work is 
54,000,000 roubles, and materials are 
already available. 

There is one more feature of Soviet 
reconstruction that deserves special men- 
tion.: the system of ‘‘ sheftsvo,’’ or pat- 
ronage. Regions which,did not suffer the 
horrors of 
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adopted the western regions. A textile 
mill in Tashkent, ‘let’s say, ““adopts’’ a 
textile mill’ in Smélensk: ‘The “‘ patron ”’ 
mill undertakes to assist its ‘‘ ward’’ to 
recover from the results ‘of the Nazi 
occupation by sending: machinery, skilled 
workers, money, food and clothing. Nearly 
every collective farm in the Central Asian 
Republics has adopted a farth in one of 
the western districts, and sends regular 
supplies of farm machinery, cattle and 
seed. § 

With every one of its people labouring 
ardently to remove all traces of German 
invasion, and helped by the entire 
U.S.8.R., Smolensk region will soon be the 
flourishing land it was before the war. 


FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 


The Editor welcomes authentic information for this 

section from architects, surveyors or contractors. 

Items should reach 4, Catherine-street, Aldwych, 
W.C.2, not later than Tuesday morning. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issues, Those 
with an asterisk are advertised in this number. 
The dates at the heads of paragraphs are those 
for the submission of tenders; a dagger (t) 
denotes closing date for applications ; the name, 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 
JULY 11. 
Plymouth T.C.—Erection of temporary public 
convenience at Honicknowle. City Architect, 
Compton Park House, Tavistock-rd., Plymouth. 


JULY 12. : 
Morley E.C.—Alterations of playsheds into 
dining room at Pell-st. school. B.E. 


JULY 13, 
Chertsey U.D.C.—Erection of Civil Defence 
Store at central depot. W. V. Davies, E. and 8. 


Monmouthshire .C.C.—Erection of prefabri- 
cated hut at Rogerstone School. C. L. Jones, 
County Hall, Newport. Dep. £1 1s. : 
_Prestwich County Mental Hospita!l.—Demoli- 
tion of house on hospital estate. A. R. Dowling, 
Clerk and. Stéward, County Mental Hospital, 
Prestwich, Manchester. 


JULY 15. 
Birkenhead T.C.—Conversion of premises at 
2, Petr ererd. into self-contained flats. B.E. 


and 
JULY 17. 

Hunts E.C.—Erection of school meals kitchen 
at Godmanchester. T. H. Longstaff, County 8. 
and Architect, Walden House, Huntingdon. 

Warrington T.C.—Renovations to six terrace 
houses at Cornwall-st, B.S. 


JULY 18. 
_ “Worcester T.C.—Conversion of “ Avenbury ” 
into Maternity Home. City E., 22, Bridge-st. 
Dep.; £2 2s. 


PAINTING, .ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 
JULY 11. 
Stretford T.C.—Exierior painting of. schools. 
E. Parker, B.S. Dep. £2 2s. 


JULY 12. 
Bristol T.C.—Painting, - colouring, ete., at 
certain schools. Education Office, Cecil-rd. 
Dep. £1 1s. 
_ Petersfield R.D.C.—Painting 33 houses. Build- 
ing §., The Old College, Petersfield. 


JU 13, 

Acton £.C.—Redecorations and repairs at 
various schools, B.E. 

Lee Estates Committee.—Painting, etc., 
certain bridges. City E. 

West Riding C.C.—Renovations and painting 
work at schools at Ilkley, ete. , Anderson, 
Div. Officer, Ed. Office, Otley. 


JULY 14, 
West Riding C.C.—Painting work at schools 
at Selby, etc. Div. Officer for Ed., Ed. Offices, 
Garforth, nr. Leeds. 


JULY 15, 
West Riding C.C.—Painting work at Raw- 
marsh schools. A. E. Hall, Div. Officer, 44, 
Moorgate-st., Rotherham. 


f JULY 17. 

Leeds Library and Arts Committee.—Exterior 
and interior painting at Armley library and ex- 
terior of Headingley library, W. 8. Cameron. 
City E. 

Liverpool T.C.—Interior, painting at St. John’s 
Market. City E. and §. 
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Rowley Re 


is ec $= Painting. wo morke at two 
schools. E. idg 


ept., Municipal 
AUGUST 21. 
*Southport C.B.—Painting and decorating at 
Victoria baths and other premises 
£1 Is. 


ENGINEERING, IRON 
JULY 16; 

River Ouse (Yorks) - 
struction of bridge. A. 
Board, 7, Lang(liffe-rd.., 


AND STEEL 


Board.—Con- 
Wood, Clerk of a 
ibeks: Dep. £4 


JULY 31. 
Kidsgrove U.D.C.—Sinking 15-in. to 12-in. 
borehole, Herbert Lapworth and Partners, 25, 
Victoria-st., Lendon, 8.W.1.. Dep. £2 2s 


ROAD, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


JULY 17. 

Nantyglo and Blaina U.D.C.—Recondition- 
ing apd surfacing of roads, E. and 8. Dep. 
£2 2s. 

+tPloughley R.D.C.—Supply, delivery and lay- 
ing of about 14 miles of 3-in. and 4-in. water 
mains, together with certain building work ane 
ancillary items. Howard Humphreys & Sons, 7, 





ae sq., Reading. Dep. £1 1s. Tenders by 
uly 1 
JULY 18, : 
Knaresborough U.D.C.—Surface dressing. S. 


JULY 19. 

West Bromwich and Smethwick and Municipal 
Boroughs of Oldbury.and Rowley Regis.—Con- 
crete road and sewer works for advance pre- 
paration of housing sites: B.S., Town Hall, 
West Bromwich, . Dep. £5.5s. h 


. JULY 21. 
Wellington (Salop) R.D.C.—Construction of 
approx, 1,230 lin. yds. of 2 in, and 14 in. dia. 


asbestos-cement mains, together with small 
umpin; Bs ete. H. S. Waters, 
M.Inst.C.E., 25, Temple- -roW, Birmingham, 2. 
Dep. £3 3s. 


JULY 
Manchester 7.6. Construction of roads and 
sewers. for housing sites. City S. and E. Dep. 


0 58 
JULY 27. 
Lianfyllin T.C.—Construction of water supply 
works. W, A. Evans, 38, Victoria-rd., Penarth, 


Glam., Consulting E. Dep. £5 5s. 


JULY 31, 
South-East Staffs Group. —Construction.. of 
road,. sewer works, etc., for housing sites. 
M. E)} Habershon, Superintending Officer, — 
Office, Council House, Walsall. Dep. £3 3s 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


JULY 17. 

Luton T.C.—Temporary Junior. Architectural 
Assistant. Applications to FP. Oliver, B. 

Blofield and Flegg R.D.C.—Architect and 
Clerk of Works. £450, plus £45 10s."bonus. L, 
McRoberts, C., Offices,. Acle,, nr. 
Norwich. 


JULY 24, 

“Sunderland £.C.— Assistant Master _ for 
Building Section at Junior Technical school. 
Application forms from W. Thompson, D. of E., 
Ed, Offices, 15, John-st., Sunderland. 


Council 


JULY 29. 
nein: T epaeintnes at The Polytechnic, 
ent-st., W.1. (1) Full-time Senior Lecturer 


Studio Master in Constructional Subjects ; 
(2) Two Full-time Studio Masters and Lecturers 
in Architectural Subjects; (3). Part-time Lec- 
turers (evenings) in Town and Country Planning 
Subjects and Studio Masters in Planning and 
Civic Design. Particulars and form of ap pplica- 
tion from Director of Education, The Poly- 
technic, 309, Regent-st., St tamped and 
addressed envelope required.) 


AUGUST 10. 

“Ministry of Town and Country Planning.— 
Temporary Senior Technical Officer at London 
headquarters. Written applications, quoting 
E.A.950A, to Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, Room 432, Alexandra House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Ashton-under-Lyne.—T.C. approved alterations 

¥ reg for J. C. Carlson, Ltd. (Cotton), 
Mill, Mossley. 

— —R.D.C. approved conversion of 
# Netherton,” Holbrook, for Dr. Barnardo’s 
Children’s Home, for trustees. 

Boldon (Durham).—U.D.C. to acquire land at 
Mill-ia., Whitburn, for erection of 170 houses. 

Bolton.—T.C. approved: Reconstruction of 
Wright’s Arms garage, Belmont, for 8. Smith, 
634, Tonge Moor-rd.; office to works, for T. W. 
Pearson & Son. 

le.—T.C. approved reconstruction of 235, 
Markfield-rd., for North Western Estates De- 
velopments, Ltd., 17, Mill- la., Stanley, “Liver- 
pool 12, at £1,427. 


THE BUILDER 


Brierley Hill.—Members and Management sf 
St. John Ambulance Brigade propose erection 


of gymnasium. 

ar e.—T.C. approved: Additions for 
Meredith & Drew, Lid., farm buildings, Field 
House Farm, Southowram, for Carter & Sum- 
merskill; 

Coventry.—Society for Blind propose adapta- 
tion of premises for hostel. 
Darlington.—T.C. to provide nursery at the 
Maternity Hospital, at £125.—Schemes approved 
for erection of sculleries at Rise Carr, Dod- 
mire, Corporation-rd. and Kendrew-st. schools, 
for E.C. 

Dawlish.—Committee of Coventry Hospital 
Fund, 3, Swanswell-ter., Coventry, acquired 
“ Lanherne House * for adaptation for conya- 
lescent home. 

Ealing.—Dodge & Reid, 72, High-st., Brent- 
ford, are architects for temporary nurses’ 
quarters at Queen Victoria and War. Memorial 
Hospital, Green-la., also for provision of 
therapy and “aed department at Hanwell 
Hospital, Green-la. 

Gigglewick (Settle).—Building Committee pro- 
pose assembly hall. 

Glusburn.—West Riding E.C. 
school on site to be acquired. 

Jarrow-on-Tyne.—B.E. prepared plans for pre- 
‘paration of housing sites. 

Jarrow-on-Tyne.—E.C. roposes improving 
sanitary arrangements at Grange school. 

Ulanfairfechan.—Board of Governors of St. 


propose senior 


Winnefred’s,school propose extensions. Plans 
uy. M. Padmore (A.), Whilome, Llanfair- 
echan. 


Longhbenton.—U.D.C. to acquire housing sites 

at Bees” Burradon and Forest Hall. 

nchester.—T'.C approved alterations. 

A. ‘ McCutcheon, architect, 1180a, Chester-rd., 

Stretford ; additions to works. A.-A. G. Toone 
(A:), 37, ’Princess-st. 

Middlesbrough.—Middlesbrough Co-op. Society 
ones erection of cold storage room at Marton- 
rd. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—N.A.A.F.I. Club with 
restaurant, ee theatre, etc., to be pro- 
vided at ,000 

feisdiaod —Board of Management of General 
Hospital, Manor Court-rd., propose extensions. 

Oswestry.—T.C. propose Youth Centre. 

Rochdale.—T.C. approved additions at Shaw- 
clongh Mills, Shawclough-rd., for Shawelough 
Mills (1920), Ltd. ; 

Shefheld.—T.C. approved rebuilding Central 
Picture House, The Moor, for Directors of 
Central Picture House (Sheffield), Ltd. 

Warrington.—T.C. approved: ’Bus station for 
Transport Committee; hostel, Museum-st., for 
Catholic Girls, Warrington Catholic Aid’ and 
Rescue Society, Legh-st.; alterations to pre- 
mises-for Rigby & Son, 

Wolverton.—U.D.C. propose adaptation of 
premises at Stoney Stratford, for clinic. 

Worsley.—Lancashire E.C. propose additions 
at Junior Day Technical school. 

_ Yelvertoft.—Building Committee propose erec- 
tion of assembly hall. 
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BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Ashton-under-Lyne.—E.C. propose school can- 
teen kitchen at Portland- st. 
Billingham-on-Tees.—U.D.C. approved scheme 
by Durham C.C. for central kitchen, nr. 
Billingham station: 
Bolton.—E.C. pro school kitchens at 
Shepherd Cross-st., and at Deane Church-la. 
Brighouse.—E. C propose adaptation of 
tion” of ‘Waring Gros. Youth Centre for sé F 
dining centre, 
Calow.—Derbyshire «B.C. 
kitchen for C> of BE, schools. 
Durham.—County BC. approved schemes for 
erection of 20 central kitchens and sculleries. 
Plans by County Architect, 34, Old Elvet, 
Durham. ; 
ms ied propose. cooking centre at 
Elms Field. 
Mansfield.— 


propose canteen 


a canteen kitchens at 
Pleasicy Hill — ull Farm, 

Newtown, Mont. —Montgomeryshire E.C. pro- 
pose canteen kitchen: 

North Riding.—E.C. proposg provision of 
ae school canteens and dining centres, at 

5,370. 

Oakengates.—U.D.C. seeking sanction of 
M.H. for B.R. at St. George’s and Trench. 

Rochdale.—T.C. approved canteen Bt Marland 
Mi, oe rhe ys Spinning Co. (1920)). Ltd. 

ap pepred qd canrean A: lava. 

if. te eaub tee. o 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

; Denotes it accepted ae or acceptance, 

§ Denotes accep: ion. 

q Bonar otes accepted te Vim Gem unent 
departments. 


Bromsgrove.—Erection of ‘bus shelter at 
Forge, Gorags, Hagley; for RID. CE. Cox, 
Poulton & Davies, Belbroughton, unr, 
Siourbaidge. 
Deptford.—For repairs at 42-44, Ashniead-rd., 
for T.C.: Tt GRcnewey & Son, 265a; Lordship- la, 
S.E.22, £995 (subject to M.H. approval). 
Durham.—Conversion and repairs to out- 
offices at Pag! Law Dan’s Castle school, for 
F. 


County E.C W. Goodyear & Son, Claypath, 
Durham, £396. 

Ealing.—For alterations and additions for 
Paul’s Bakers: *N. Green & Co., Ltd., New 


Broadway-bldgs., W.5. 

Eccles.—Erection of nursery classrooms at 
Westwood Park school, for E.C. Tom Elcé, 
B.E.: tErnest Tonge & Sons, Ltd., 36, Station- 
rd., Swinton, Manchester, £1,470. 


Liverpool._For extensions to Nurses’ Home, 
Fazakerley .Sanatorium, for T.C.: *John 
Rimmer & Son, Itd:, Liverpool, £5,898. 


GLondon (Air Ministry).—The Directorate of 
Contracts has placed new contracts of £500 or 
over for the week ended July 1 as follows :— 

Building work: W. Lacey (Hounslow), Ltd., 
Hounslow, Middx;(C. Jenner & Son, Ltd, 
— Kent; and Ringmer Building Works, 

Lewes, Sussex 

ME hee of. Structural Steelwork: 
Steel Erectors, Ltd., Manchester, 16. 

jesiphation work: Beck & €o;, Ltd., London, 

‘fortscing work: General Asphalt Co., Ltd. 
London, 8.W.1; Bristowes Tarvia, Ltd., London, 
8.W.7 
Civil . engineering work: H. Joyce & Sons, 
Ltd., Black <pool; Wm. Briggs & Sons, Ltd., 
Dundee ; Howard Farrow, Ltd., London, 
N.W.11; aed. Hannen & Cubitt, Ltd., 
London, S.W.1; Laing & Son, Litd., London, 
N.W.7; M. J. Fey Ltd., Cheam; Surrey; 
and Ritz atrick & Son (Contractors), Ltd., 
London, 

General maintenance. work: W. Wigham & 
Son, Sunderland; James Blake, Ltd., Aberdeen ; 
= Comben & Wakeling, Ltd., Harrow, Middx. 


London (Ministry of Works).—Contracts 
deoal by the M.O.W. during week-ending 
June 29. 

Hampshire: Civil engineering, Downing, Rud- 
man & Bent, Ltd., Old-rd., Chippenham, Wilts ; 
building work, James Longley & Co., Ltd., 
Crawle Sussex, 

Hereford : Building work, W. H. Peake & 
Son, Barton Works, Herefor 

Herts: Building work, A. J. Maxfield & Son, 
Waltham Cross, Herts. ; 

Northern Ireland: Building work, H. & J. 
Martin, Ltd., Ulster Building Works, Ormeau- 
rd., Belfast. 

Northumberland: Building work, L. W. Evans, 


Sinclairs 


DS 


18, Norfolk-st., Sunderland. 
Wilts : Building work, M. J. Gleeson, Lid., 
London-rd., Cheam, Surrey. j 
‘ Worcs: Buildin Worl: Spicers (Builders). 
Ltd., Ombersley-rd., Worcester. 

Dept.).—Works contracts 


{London (War 
placed by War Dept., for week ended June 24 :— 


Renfrewshire, oncrete work roadwork and 
hutting (erection), J. T. Grey & Co., Giffnock, 
Renfrewshire. 
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Northumberland :«Miscellaneous work; B.c W. 
= ri Co. (Builders), Ltd., Newcastle- -tipon- 
'yne 


Yorks: Miscellaneous work, Lawson & Boddy, 
Darlington, Yorks. 
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Temporary address : 
c/o 
DOVE BROS. LTD. 


CLOUDESLEY PLACE, 
LONDON, N.1 


Telephone : TERMINUS 6076 




















THE BUILDER 


Notts: 
Sherwood, 
Radnorshire; MisceHaneous work, Asphalte & 
Public Works,’ Ltd., Hereford. 
Onn te Heatin a work, Norris Warming 
Ltd., London, Ww. 


aeeinneens work; R. | Hustwayte, 


Ooeent ‘Miscellaneous work, Ward Barton & . 


Co., Ltd., Whitstable, Kent; R. Corben & Son, 
Ltd. Maidstone, Kent; F. ‘Parham, Ltd., Gil- 
lingham, Kent. 

Dorset : Painting work, | Fields, Ltd., Reading, 
Berks. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—For improvements to 
premises for John Farnen, Ltd., general 
drapers: *Wilfrid Martha’ Back Eldon-st., 
Newcastle. 

Pendliebury.— Erection of. plant repair work- 
shop and loading bay: *J. Gerrard & Sons, 
Ltd., Pendlebury-rd., Swinton, Manchester. 

Preston.—Erection, of prefabricated kitchen 
and boiler-house at Moor Park Open Air school, 
erg eee C.. B. J. Ernest Foster, Acting 


Mertees Construction Co., Ltd., Man- 

chester wee £2,972 
J. C. Ed eC, ‘Hoghton, nr. Preston. 2,808 
Exors. of R. Gregson, Preston .... 2,798 


ag Hill & Sons (Preston), Ltd. Preston 2,729 
g. iarest © Kees (Preston), Ltd., Preston 2,662 
Croft & Sons, Ltd., Preston... 2,64 

“The Palatine Construction Co., Preston 2500 

Rugby.—External painting of 60 houses at 

ro and at Ryton-on-Dunsmore, for 

R.D.C. W. E. B. Bunker, §., 24, Warwick-st: : 
*W. Wright, Church Lawford, nr. Rugby, £264. 


NEW COMPANIES 


Tue particulars quoted below have been com- 
piled by Messrs. Jordan & Sons, Ltd., Company 

egistration Agents, of 116 and 117, Chancery 
lane, W.C.2, from the documents available at tthe 
Companies Registry. 


TrmpaGrips, Lrp. (387601). Regd. May 15. 
Stuart Works, Stirling-corner, Elstree, Herts. 
To acquire a licence fo use certain inventions 
relating 2. wooden-framed structures, etc. Nom. 


cap. : 

BoB gi TRG Lrp. (387503). Regd. May 11. 
1, * Guatitgcourt Chancery-In., W-.C.2. . Nom. 
cap. £500. Dirs.: H. Baker, 38, Eve-rd., Isle- 
worth, W. Golston, and B. V. Biffen. 

E. H. Beantanp, Lrp. SHR. Regd. May 16. 
Bidrs., “etc. Nom. cap.: £1,000. Dirs,: A. Ast- 
bury, 60, Ravenscliffe. ave., Bradford, and A. 
Ackroyd, 

ont AND eee Arrigo Lrp. (387629): 

egd. May 17. Bldrs., etc. 
Bee to be appointed by subs., G. C. 
28, + pooriane: -rd., Buckhurst Hill, Essex (solr.), and 
J. ms. 

H. a: (Bumpers), Lrp. (387634). Regd. 
May 17. 618, Lea Bridge-rd., E.10, Bldrs,,. etc. 
Nom. cap.: £1,000. Dir.: H. Sheffield, Dene- 
hurst, Bridge-ave., Upminster. 

Nortucotts Surracine, Lrp. (387641). Regd. 
May 17. 4, The Plains, Totnes. Road af 
tors, etc. Nom. cap.: £5,000. . Dirs.: W. ; 


HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 




















July 7. 1944 


Northcott, Denver Mouse, Keysfield-rd., Paign. 
d R. Northcott. 
- (387669). 


Regd. May 1g, 
Plasterers, cementers, 


mncreters, pans ‘Nom. 


cap.: £3,000. Permt: J. Grieyes and 
Mrs. D. E. Grieves, 25, Southficlie rd; South 
Shields. 





BUCHANAN & CURWEN ‘™. 
ELECTRICAL 
WORK 


Schemes prepared for 


ARCHITECTS 


engaged on Post-War Planning 








ADDRESS: 
66, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
Tel.: ViCtorla 6550 
Also at. BRISTOL & LEATHERHEAD 
EST. 1895 














OLE MAKERS OF 
WRIGHTS. IMPROVED ANDALSGO 
SHORLAND’'S PATENT WARM AIR 
VENTILATING PATTERNS. 


( NDON)LT® 
ee Cer tenbon W.. 
Patent 


Boyle’s ai-eump~ Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 
ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Veatilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 24 MORLAND 
AY., E. CROYDON, SURREY, Tel.: Addiscomhe 1133 























BROTHERS 


BUILDERS 


CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 


of 


Temporary Offices: 





GALBRAITH 


LIMITED 


CAMBERWELL 


Telepkone: SYD.6235/6 
15-16, TORRINGTON COURT, WESTWOOD: HILL; S:£.26 


= 





ne ad 











S, FL ' Ts 
WWATerloo 5474. 





